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Preface 



This monograph *s pari ol the Special Sludle?. Scries (P 23) ul .injlytkal reports 
prepared by demographers in the Population Division, Bureau of the Census. 
These reports present a broad analvsis ol topical issues to increase the 
understanding of the statistics and their possible implications for public policy. 
The usual scope ol these studies is broader than that of annual Census Bureau 
reports on population trends and characteristics. 

Using data collected in the Current Population Sur\cvs of 1958, 1965, and 
1977, this report analyzes the child care arrangements used by the j^rowing 
number of U.S. families where the mother of young children is in the labor 
force^a subject on which little data have existed at the national level. Also 
addressed arc the issues that both the public and private sectors may encounter in 
future years concerning the child care services needed by the increasing numbers 
of working women with young children. The child care arrangements used by 
parents in Sweden and the Federal Republic of Germany, two countries where the 
demographic conditions and social service systems arc quite different from those 
currently found in the United Stales, arc also examined to provide the reader with 
an idea of how families in other industrialized nations face this issue. 

The data in this report from the June 1977 Current Population Survey were 
collected, in part, with funding from the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Department of Health and Human Services. 
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Trends in Child Care Arrangements 
of Working Mothers 



INTRODUCTION 

The rapid change in tamllv tormaiion and childrearing pallcrns throughout the 
social history ot the United States has all but rendered obsolete the use ot the 
word ''iraditionar' to describe household and family lifestyles. In retrospect, the 
"iradilional'' tamilv o! the 19th century brings to mind an extended family with 
several generations living and working together in rural America. In contrast, the 
••traditional" tamily ot the 1950's has been pictured as a husband-wile family 
where the husband was usually the family wage earner and the wife charac- 
teiislically stayed home and cared for the children; only one-sixth of married 
women with children under 6 years of age in 1955 were in the labor force. 

f uture gtMierations may someday describe the "traditional" American family 
ot the 1980S as one where both the husband and wife are employed and their 
young children are cared for by a nonfamily member while the mother and father 
are at work. This might be a likely assessment since by 1980 almost one-half of 
the 11 million wives who had children under the age of 6 were in the labor force. 
In 1980, there were 7.5 million pre-school-age children in the United States whose 
mothers were in the labor force; this number is projected to increase to over 10 
million bv 1990. 

The decisions and difficulties families with two working parents encounter 
today are not that different from the problems these families faced a generation 
ago. What is different is the increasing number of families with working parents 
who must face these problems. Al tiic same time, there is a greater social 
awareness ul issues such as the establishment of community child care centers or 
the initiation ot legislation providing financial assistance, tax benefits, or ^ob 
security for persons who want to have children without being penalized in the 
labor market. 

1 his analysis highlights the issues that both the public and private sectors may 
encounter in tuture years concerning the child care provisions utilized by working 
families with children. This report focuses on the changes that have occurred in 
the United States since the 1950's in the way women provide for the care of their 
children while they are at work. The principal data t^ources used in this analysis 
are child care supplements to the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted in 
)une 1958, February 1965, and June 1977. (Sec appendix B for detailed 
inlurriiation on these surveys.) 
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Previous research based on the Jala collecled in the )une 1977 CPS has 
addressed the issue ut thild care as a conslraini on women seeking employmeni J 
The arrangements used by part tmie and tull-iime workers, women in difterenl 
occupations, and cily and suburban working mothers will be analyzed in this 
report to idcntiTy ihe potential child care needs ot working women associated 
with future changes in the labor force and the characteristics of American 
families. In addition, an examination of the child care arrangements used by 
working women in other industrialized countries, some having more compre* 
hensivc social service systems than the United States, will be made and may serve 
as an indicator of possible future trends in the United States. 



The increasing presence of women in the labor force has become a salient 
feature of the American labor force since the 1940's.^ In March 1940, 14 million 
Women (27 percent of the female population 14 years old and over) were in the 
labor force; this number gradually increased during the baby boom years of the 
I950\ reaching 23 million by March 1960 (35 percent of women 14 years old 
and over). Further increases in the numbers of women in the labor force, 
coinciding with the sharp decline in iVrtility since 1960, resulted in approximately 
44 million v^omen in the labor force by March 1980, or 51 percent of the female 
population 16 years old and over. 

Of the 44 million women in the labor force in the United States in March 
1980, 24 million were wives living with their husbands, 9 million were other 
ever-miirried women (widowed, divorced, separated, and other married with 
husband absent), and II million had never been married; this distribution by 
marital status wajj essentially the same in 1980 as it was in 1960. This is in sharp 
contrast to the composition of the labor force in 1940 when less than one third of 
the 14 million women in the labor force were currently married and living with 
their husbands. * 



Uibor force participation of women with children. Most of the increase in the 
labor force participation of worien has been the result of the entry of mothers 
into the labor force, especially those with young children/^ Between 1950 and 



^Hirrlet B. Press«r and Wendy Bladwin, "Child Care as a Constraint on Employmentt 
Prevalence, Correlates, and Bearinf on the Work and Fertility Nexus," Americun Journal of 
Sociotogw Vol. 85, No. 5 (March 1980), pp. r202-l213. Using other data sources, other 
researcher- have attempted to develop models involving the choke of child care arrangements 
used by working wives. See Greg J. Duncan and C. Russell Hill/'Modal Choice (n Child Care 
Arrangements,** in Greg J. Duncan and Jamts N. Morgan, eds., Fiit Thousand Amcncan 
Families -Patterns of Economic Progress, Vol. II (Ann Arbor, Michigan^ Institute for Social 
Research, The University of Michigan, 1975), pp. 235-258; Katherine Dickinson, * ChHd 
Care/WW., pp. 221 -233. 

* Labor force data in this section are from the following sources: 1940-U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 29\ 1960--Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Special Labor Force Reports, No. 13; 1980--Bureau of Labor Statistics, Marital and Family 
Characteristicsot Workers, March 1980, VSOLHO'l 61. , ^ , 

^Throughout this report, the phrases ''working women with children* and working 
mothers** will be used Interchangeably. Children cared for by a woman Include not only her 
own natural children but also adopted children, stepchildren, and other children who are part 
of the household and under her care. Foster children are excluded from the analysis. 
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lM8n. Uu' Uib^H Uua^ (MiiiL)|nilt*ni tale tut wives with childton under 18 increased 
ttuni 18 to ^4 pctcetu. wliile the tale other ever married Wiinien with children 
incteased hum 55 lo 69 percent during the same period (table A*ll 

Amung Wives with children under 18 years old, tlic greatest labor lorce 
uKHMses were axrirded b> women with pte^school^age children (under 6 years 
oklj I he increase m tiieu labor hirce participation rale trom I2perceni in 1950 
to 45 peuent in 198(1 is especialK notable since most ol these women were 
w^itking outside the home and lurd to make some arrangement lor the care ot 
their ^>oung chiiilren ftigure I]., 

iNui unK ate there more women working today, but there are mans who begin 
ur return to work sliortls alter the birlh ol a child, and thus lace the olten 
competing loles ot mother and worker. Data Irom the )une 1977 Current 
Populatum bur\es aulicate thai i^l the I l b million mothers 18 to 44 years old in 
)977 with a child under 5 sears ot age, A J million (41 percent) were currently in 
the Uhn- ItHte liable -\ 2l Women who were currently riiarricd had a lower 
paitkUMiion Mie than women ol all other marital statuses (39 and 49 percent, 
respcctiielU Lu*n anions women with a child under I year old, 3! percent oi 
currentK marutd women and 40 percent ot all other women were in the labor 
torce Itigure 2)1 Utese are verv high percentages considering that lew child care 
tactlities will accept tntanis. 

Despite these high labor Unce participation rates, figure 2 shows that the 
unempiounent rate tor women with intanls is very high and is about twice as high 
tot unniafued women as tt is tor married women. Lspecially disadvantaged are 
unmattied wontcn with children unuor 2 years old: I out ol every 3 women in the 
labot torce was unemploved. Since mothers with young children are more 
restf icted m teuns ol time and place of work than are childless women or women 
wjtii kAkn childten, thev tend ti) have a higher unemployment rate, in addition, 
ynmartied wonuni who are usually m less lavorable economic circumstances than 
(iiciif lUsnCiH counterparts, have to seek lulbtime rather than part-time work, 
lutthei tesincting their lob opporluriities and resulting in higher unemployment 
rates ((table A-'Il Along with Unancial disadvantages, the loss ol the lather's 
presence as a inuentia! caretaker tor the child further reduces a woman's chances 
ot iibtaimn.g v itable employment. 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FROM 1958 TO 1977 

As a lesull ot the radical changes in women's labor torce behavior in the past 
lew decades, thete has been a shitt away trom in4iome child care to care outside 
the home (tspicalK in an unrelated person S home) or in group care centers.'* This 
trend has been especialK pronounced \ot children with welbeducated mothers, 
tulbtmie winking mothers, and mothers with relalively high tamily income levels 
who can altotd to pav tor child care services. Data presented in this section 



M'or the purpL^e^ ot this report, the Urni '^group cjre center ' includes all types ot child 
ware da^ care, and group c^irt* centers in addition to nursery schools, prcschools, and 
l.ndergaricri!,. Group care, then, is used in US broadest sociological interpretation, and not 
used to denote a <jpecilic jdrninhtr alive or educational projjram. 
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FIGURE 1. 

Labor Force Participation Rates: March 1950-80 
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FIGURE 2. 

Percentage of Women 18 to 44 Years Old in the Labor Force 
and Unemployment Rate for Wonri^n in the Labor Force, 
by Marital Status of the Woman and Age of Youngest 
Child. June 1977 
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fucusc^ un the ilistnluiliun ut children by Ihe principal lype of child care 
arrangement iheir mothers use while they are working. Because of data 
restrictions, child care provisions are shown for children of ever-married women. 

An overall perspective on the changes in child care arrangements used for 
children under 6 whose mothers were working is shown in table A.' In 1958, 57 
percent of the young children of full-time working mothers were cared for in their 
own homes while their mothers were working: 15 percent were cared for by their 
fathers, while the remaining children were cared for either by other relatives (28 



Table A. Percent Distribution of Children Under 6 Years Old of Ever -Married 
Working Women, by Type of Child Care Arrangements and Employment Status 
of Mother: 1958-77 



Tvpc ot child care arrangement and 
employment status of mother 


1977* 


1965 


1958 


Employed Futt Time 








Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Care in child's home 


28.6 


47.2 


56.6 


By father 


10.6 


10.3 


14.7 




11.4 


18.4 


27 J 




o .o 


1 H < 

1 O.J 


t 1 > 




47,4 


37.3 


21 A 




20.8 


17.6 


14.5 




26,6 


19.6 


12.7 




14,6 


8.2 


4.5 




0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


Mother cares for child v\hilc working. . . . 


8.2 


6.7/ 


11.2 




0.8 


0.4 ) 




Employed Part Time 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 




42,7 


47.0 


(NA) 




23.1 


22.9 


(NA) 




11.2 


15.b 


(NA) 




8.4 


8.6 


(NA) 




28.8 


17.0 


(NA) 


By relative 


13.2 


9.1 


(NA) 




15.6 


7.9 


(NA) 




9.1 


2.7 


(NA^ 




0.5 


0.9 


(NA) 


Mother cares for child while working. . . . 


18,5 


32.3 


(NA) 


All other arrangemenb 


0.4 




(NA) 



NA Not available. 
- Rounds to zero. 

* Data are only for the two youngest children under 5 years old. 
Source: Table A-3. 



*Data for 1977 are only for the two youngest children under 5 years old (less than 2 
percent of all women in 1977 who had any children under 5 years had up to three children 
under age 5). The omission of children 5 years old and information for children higher than 
parity two and under 5 years old in 1977 tend to bias the distribution of child care services 
towards one characteristic of younger children. The principal result of these omissions would 
be to understate, for 1977, the proportions of all children under 6 years old cared for in 
group care centers, including children in school while the mother is working. 



porccnl) ur nontt-l^jtivvs ( 14 percent ) coming inlo the home. It a child wa^ sent to 
bomconc cUeS home, il usually was to a relatives home. Group care services were 
little Used in 1958 (about 5 percent), and about 1 1 percent ot the children were 
cared tor by their mothers while at work. 

Bv 1977, a marked change had occurred in child care arrangements utilized by 
American women who were employed lull time; only 29 percent of pre-school-age 
children were cared tor in their own homes, while 47 percent were cared tor in 
another**^ home, usuallv by someone who was not related to the child. The use ot 
group care services increased threefold to 15 percent, and care by either the 
mother or father fell trom a total of 26 percent in 1958 to 19 percent in 1977. 

Women who work part time exhibit different patterns ot child care 
arrangement than do tuH-time working mothers; in many cases, the availability 
and cost of child care may determine the amount ot time a mother can work away 
from home. Part-time working mothers in 1977 used in-home care to a greater 
extent (43 percent) than full-time working mothers (29 percent) and also were 
more able to look after their children while at work. However; decline from 32 
fKMcent in 1965 to 19 percent in 1977 was recorded in the proportion of children 
being cared tor by their mothers while working part time. To offset this change, a 
greater proportion of children were placed in other people's homes (29 percent) 
and group care centers (9 percent) In 1977 than in 1965 (17 and 3 percent, 
respectively). Child care by the tather is especially important for women who 
work part time; in both 1965 and 1977, 23 percent of the children of mothers 
working part time were cared lor by their fathers. 

This movement away from in home child care toward outol-home sources has 
increased public awareness of the availability of such services to enhance a 
woman's employment opportunities, make the dual roles of mother and worker 
more compatible, and reduce the otten disruptive ettects ot childbearing and 
childrearing on the progress of a woman's career Changes in child care 
arrangements are closely related to changes In househuki and tamily living 
arrangements. Divorced and separated women with children usually lose tfie 
father*s services tor daytime child care and, in many cases, sutler the loss of 
"in-laws" for similar services. In addition, the sharp reductions ot in4iome care by 
relatives and nonrelatives alike that have occurred between 1958 and 1977 ret led 
the general increase in labor torcc participation lor all women; the **next door 
neighbor'* of the I950*s who mav have been available tor child care services is 
very likely to be out working herself in the 1980's. 

Arrangements for very young children. The type of child care arrangements used 
by working mothers is contingent not only on financial and family circumstances 
but also on the age of the child needing care. Child care centers, daytime sitters, 
and even relatives may often be unwilling to assume the responsibility for infant 
care. The principal differences between child care arrangements for younger versus 
older children seem to lie in the relative proportions of children placed in cither 
someone else's home or in group care centers. In examining the types of 
arrangements used for pre-school-agc children, older children (3 years and over) 
tended to be cared for in group care centers to a greater degree than were younger 



chiMicn; tfiis pattcin pcisislcJ tn both 1965 and 1977, regardless of Ihc 
onipluvrncnl slalu> ut ihc rnolhcf (table B). This finding is lo be expected since 
unce the decision is made to provide care tor children outside the home, the 
likeiihuod that a child will be accepted in a group care institution, such as a 
nuiserx school ur Headslai t Center, increases with the child's age. 

I ur women with more than one \oung child in the household, available data 
indicate thai the maiorilv of mothers lend lo use the same arrangement tor all 
children, A comparison ut the child care services used by women tor their two 
voungesl children under 5 veats old in 1977 leveals that 95 percent ol the 
mothers surveved used the same principal arrangement tor both children. When a 
dilferenl arrangement is used lor the older child, it ivpicallv involves the 
placement ot the older child in some type ol group care center. 

In-home care of children. Declines in the proportion ol children lated lor in their 
own homes betvvcvn 1965 and 1977 were recorded in virUially every socio* 
economic siaiu^ >;ioup (tigure 3). Most ot these declines resulted trom reduced 
propoi lions ut children with in-home c.ire provided by relatives oi nonrel.ilives 
father than trom reductions in the participation ol the lather in providing child 
care services 

An inteiesling pattern is revealed in tigure 3 regarding the principal caretaker 
ut the child in the home. In both 1965 and 1977, a higher ratio ol nonrelatives to 
relatives (excluding the lather) cared tor White children than lor Black children, 
tor children with college-educated mothers than lor other children, and tor 
children who live in families with relativelv high income levels. In many cases, the 
choice of a non relative as a caretaker tor the child may be dictated by 
convenience or stmpK the absence of relatives in the area. In other cases, the 
tamilv S economic situation mav restrict tlie Use of nonrelatives because they 
receive large; child care cash pav orients than do relatives. 



Table Percentage of Children Cared for in Another Home or in Group Care 
Center 



!977 196S 

r»tH' ot jrran>;enu*Ml jnd Under i jnd 4 Under 3 lo 5 

cmplu. mem sLilus ut molficr < vcar*. vear!> 3 vcar^ vears 



Full time 



lutal h::^ 62.9 46.5 44.8 

Cure in another hunie, , 53.4 41.7 41.7 34.3 

Group care tenter. ... . 21.2 4.8 10.5 



Pirt time 



ioiaf ^7.7 38.M :u.(. 19.3 

Care m another fiume. ............. 32.2 24.7 19.7 15.4 

Group care center „ 5.5 14;2 



Source: Table A* ^. 




FIGURE J 

Percentage of Children Under 6 Yean Old Cared for in the 
Child's Home, by Principal Caretaker: 1965 and 1977 

(OatJ are for children of ever married 
work«nu mothers) 

Care by nonrelaiive 
Care by other relative 
Care by father 



I 



RACE AND EMPLOYfVIENT 
1965 STATUS OF MOTHER 



White, full time 
White, part time 

Black, full time 
Black, part time 



1977' 





43.8 



49.8 



46.4 



467 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY MOTHER 

Less than 
high school 

High school, 
4 years 

College, 1 or 
more years 





41.5 




FAMILY INCOME IN 1977 DOLLARS 
< $6,000 
$6,000 -$11,999 

$12,000 -$19,999 
$20,000 and over 



60 40 20 
Percent 




20 40 
Percent 



' Data are only for the two youngest children under 5 years old. 
Source: Tables A 5. and 
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I he ifKiJenic »l tliilJ care b\ the talhcr while the mother works is dltterent 
Ivtween White l.iniilies aful Black laniihes (table A^7). hi 1977, White children 
were cared lor by the father to a greater extent than were Black children when the 
mother worked part time (26 percent and 14 percent, respectively). No diHerence 
was indicated in married-couple families where the mother worked full time (both 
1 2 percent). This pattern suggests that part-time work and employment patterns of 
White families may be mure amenable to dual parent il child tare than those of 
Black families* This could be due to differences in the duration of the part-time 
wurk, the daily work schedule (evenkigs or weekends versus weekdays), and the 
lelative importance between White and Black families in the potential earnings 
lust hv the husband when caring for the child. 

Care for children outside the home. I he movement ot child care services fVom the 
child's home to uther people's homes or group care centers is evident among all 
soch>ecunon)ic .groups (figures 4 and 5). For higher income families and families 
wheU' (lie nu^tlier has some college education, most of the increase in the use of 
^Hlt ol li«Miu* ^arc between l%5 and 1977 has resulted from increases in the 
pfnpLiftion ot ihildreri cared for in non relative's homes and day care centers 
ralfier than m liomes of relatives. 

A cioss setliof) of American families in 1977 indicates that, regardless of the 
iHuime ot tlie lii(niK, appioximately 50 to 55 percent of the children of working 
Women were cared tor in either other people's homes or in group care centers 
(table A b) However, as the income level of the family increases, the proportion 
ot tfiildren cared for in a relative's horiie decreases. Among families with incomes 
ot less thari $b,UUU in !977, 25 percent of the children were cared for in a 
relative's liorne Ihis percentage tell to 9 percent for families with incomes of 
liJO.OOU and over. Conversely, the proportion of children of ever-married working 
Women that were cared tor in group tare centers ranged from 9 percent for 
tamihes in the lowest income class to 1 8 percent tor families in the highest income 
class. 

The grow th in the use of out-of-home care for children can be traced to various 
social and economic changes that have reduced the number of potential in*home 
caretakers lor children. With today S smaMer families, the number of older siblings 
available to serve as caretakers has decreased over time. The rise in separation and 
divorce rales in recent years has probably induced a number of women, who once 
mas have staved home to care tor their own, relative's, or neighbor's children, to 
enter tlie labor force and become "carescekers" tor their own children rather than 
serve as caretakers of someone sise's children.^ 



COSTS OF CHILD CARE 



Witfi increasing numbers ol children being cared for outside the home, it is 
likelv that the costs of child care services are becoming a more integral part of the 
liousehold budget. Although it is not possible to determine from the data in this 
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•Sandra L. Huttcrtti, '*Dav Care in the Next Decide: 1980-1990 luurnul of Marriage and 
(he Famih (August 1 979) , pp, 649-658. 
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FIGURE 4. 

Percentage of Children Under 6 Years Old Cared for 
in a Home Other Than the Child's, by Principal 
Caretaker: 1965 and 1977 

(Data are for children of ever married 



working mothers) 



Care by nonrelative 
Care by relative 



a 



1965 



RACE AND EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS OF MOTHER 1977* 







White, full time 


35.7 


U 


13.0 1 ¥ 


White, part time 






Black, full time 


43 61 
















35.2 




Black, part time 




46.2 



52.2 



42.9 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY MOTHER 



30.4 




31.9 




24.1 





Less than 
high school 

High school, 
4 years 

College, 1 or 
more years 



392 
42,5 
39.4 



L 



FAMILY INCOME IN 1977 DOLLARS 




< $6,000 






43J 


$6,000 - $11,999 


' ,r 




42.6 


$12,000 $19,999 






42.9 


$20,000 and over 




36.0 



J. 



60 40 20 0 U 
Percent 

' Data are only for the two younrwt children under 5 years old 
Source Tables A'4. A-S.and A-6- 



20 40 
Percent 



60 
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FIGURES 

Percentage of Children Under 6 Years Old Cared for 
in a Group Care Center: 1965 and 1977 

(Data are for children of ever married workiny mothers) 

RACE AND EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS OF MOTHER 



8.2 



8.2 



2J 



2 J 



D 



While, full lime 
While, part lime 
Black, fulhiime 
Black, pari time 



14.3 



8.6 



15.7 



13.6 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
BY MOTHER 



3.4 



7.2 
9.6 



D 



Less than high school 
High school, 4 years 
College, 1 or more years 



7.3 



12.8 
15.4 



FAMILY INCOME IN 
1977 DOLLARS 



99 



3.8 j 


< S6,000 


6.9 




S6,000 -^811,999 


5.2 


$12,000 ^ 319,999 




820,000 and over 



20 



10 
Percent 





8.7 




11.6 




10.3 





10 
Percent 



' Data are only (or the two youngeit children under 5 Vear$ old. 
Source Tables A-4, A'5. and A-B. 



18,4 



20 
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siuds the ex.kt litinunl uiUi pjutunl Imi vatMus ivpes child care 
jrrungCimMUs. it «^ |iHv.jhk' iiK^Uily IJitink'S sslikh IvnU.ills (niV lot child care 
art anKemcnls during tfiu tlltie i\w fnulhvi at wnik 

lahic C shows the perienugc nj WMiUn^ woiUiit HUiklHg a cash jMsmoni lor 
the care ui Ifieii suungest child uHdr* ^ ^^eai^ mUI„ h\ the Ispe u) jitjngemcni 
used bs the fiuither.' \h\U\ iMi 1*)/^ iiual,, uM.ndle.^ (4u\ (hat j cash payment 
was made in over % peucht nl the uisis wfieie c.ne was pfuvided by either 
nunrelatives or in ^ruup care centeis Use ol a lelative who was nui a member ot 
the childS immediate lamilv fesuUed in tf^e lowest liKidehie ul cash payment: 44 
percent for care in the childS home and 02 percent loi tare in a telativeS home. 
In terms of actual monetary costs, other studies have lound thai among the 
ditferenl types of child care arrangements Ullli/ed, the cost per hour for organized 
group care was the highest, the cost ol using relatives was the lowest, and the cost 
for the use of nonrelatives was intermediate,** 

Socioeconomic differences in costs of child care. The analysis of the factors 
involved With payment for child care services is Very complex. Table D presents a 
multiple classification analysis' of the percentage of mothers paying for child care 
services in order to assess the simultaneous effect ol many factors on a family's 
usage of child care arrangements that require a cash payment. Two types ol^ 
percentages are shown in this table: the column labeled '^unadiusted percent*' 
show'* the percenuge of women in each category who reported using arrange^ 
menis requiring cash payments; the column labeled ^'adjusted percent'' represents 

Table C. Percenuge of Women Paying for Child Care for the Youngest Child 
Under 5 Years Old: June 1977 

(Numbers in ihousinds) 



Ail races 



While 



Black 



Type of child care 
arrangement 



Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


631 


64.3 


501 


703 


117 


383 


44.0 


274 


49.3 


99 


248 


95.4 


227 


95.6 


18 


1,574 


81.3 


1,237 


82.4 


293 


706 


623 


501 


61.2 


188 


868 


96,8 


7 36 


96.7 


105 


488 


92.6 


373 


93.1 


98 



Care In child's home . . . 

By nonfamilv relative. 

Bv nonrclatJVe* . . . . 
Care in another home. . . 

By nonfamily relative. 

By nonrelative. . . . . 
Group care center. . . . . 



39.0 
29.4 
(B) 
76.9 
66.3 
96.6 
90/2 



B Base too small to show derived measure. . . i 

Notet Information on whether or not a cash payment for child care was made was obtained 
only in the case of care being given by a nonfamily relative or a nonrclatlvc of v'hc child. 

Source: june 1977 Current Population Survey, 

^ Data are shown only for the youngest child under 5 years old since the type of care used 

Fr.nk M. Andrew*, Mm., N Mor^.n, John A 
Soniuist, Multiple Chssifitution Atwly$h (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Survey Research Center. 
University of Michigan, 1969). 



tlie sLifUliif Ji/tni iH^fu*nlJ^H\ aJmMcJ Itn tfte folationships ot cdcU characicriblic 
^i(h iUlier chiiMcli'Msiiis ^hnvvn iH Ifio (al^le. I Uf example, signiMcant djllerLMices 
in the perciMiiage ot wiitnen pa\ iH^t casft tui thiki care services do nul emerge 
Iviwecn While Women and Hlaik womert wurking part time until adiustments are 
made lur their sociocLimiiniic charatlerlstits (table D)* 

Over one^ialt ol ifie wofkinv; niullaMs in the survev (57 percent) reported that 
llieN made a Jirecl cash pa\ment lur lIiiIJ care services tor their youngest child 

Tabic D. Multiple Classification Analy siiii of Cash Payments for Child Care for 
the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old of Working Women: )une 1977 

iNu»nber!» in ihoUsanJs) 



Percent paving tor thil J care 





Number ot 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Chur jcterisiics ot mulher 


women* 


per ten i 


percent 


C^ljl <. „ . » i , , , « i 


. . 3,542 


51.0 


(X) 


Race anu Emproyment Sutus 








White, full time ............. 


I .809 


65*6 


65.2 




1 ,084 


4 1 *9 


41.7 


Ul «i' L 1 1 A i r i' m** 


4b4 


60.7 


60.9 


Ulfti L fit n\ At 

dulk, t*i*ri iifiit, , „ . ^ » * * i i ♦ i. , 


125 


45.9 


52.5 


Marital Status 










2,890 


55.5 


54.1 


Ali other mariui statuses. ....... 


o52 


63*6 


69.6 


Household Composition 








Other adult ferrule present ....... 


350 


41.2 


36.^? 


No other adult female present* . . . , . 


3,192 


58 J 


59.2 


Family Income 








Less than $6,000 ............. 


478 


51J 


49.3 




!,0t)8 


54.9 


54.8 


$12,000 to $19,999 ........... 


1 ,285 


56.8 


58.0 


$20»OOU or more 


710 


64.3 


63.6 


Occupation 








Professional managerij). ......... 


b68 


65 J 


b4.4 


Clerical and sales workers , . 


1 ,365 


62.9 


6K5 


Blue collar and service workers . * . . . 


1 .4 1 8 


49.5 


51,0 


Farm workers 


90 


20.8 


27.3 



\ Not applkable. 

'Data refer to the weighted number of women. Numbers ot women and perccnts (un- 
adjusted ) maV differ from those shown in other tables because of different universe restric- 
tions* Women of races other than White or Black and women with no report on famllv income 
are omitted from this analvsis. 



Source; )une 1977 Current Population Survev. 
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uiulei S MMts iit j^c furuiJiusled Lolumn). This proportion differed significantly 
amun>; wurncn bv race, cntplovmcru and marital status^ household composition, 
tamdv incume. and occupation. A greater proportion of full-time than part-time 
N^urkmg mothers paid cash for child care services, with no significant differences 
in the freiiuencN of payment emerging between White women and Black women 
winkinj^ tull time. However, after adjusting tor the different characteristics of the 
\\umen. 53 percent of Black women and 42 percent of White women who worked 
at part time jobs were estimated to have paid for child care services for their 
soungest child under 5 years of age. 

Ihe principal reason tor racial differences in the percentage of part-time 
workers making cash payments for child care arrangements is the type of 
arrarii^enienls UH«d bv the two racial groups (table A-7). Many more White 
part time workers (46 percent) use the "costfree" arrangement of cither having 
the father ur mother care for the child than do Black part-time workers (16 
percent). 

1 fic living arrangements of the women also affect the probability of making 
Lash pav menis fur child care. Because of the loss of husbands or fathers as 
caretakers, unmarried women are more likely to pay for child care services than 
married women. The presence of an adult female in the household other than the 
mother also allccls whether or not a cash payment was made lor child care. In 
those households with another adult female present, only 41 percent of the 
mothers paid lor child care as compared with 59 percent of the households with 
no other adult temale present. This suggests that adult female relatives or 
unrelated lemale roomers in the household may provide child care at either no 
cost or in exchange for room and board or other forms of in^kind payment. 
However, this kind of arrangement is the exception rather than the rule in the 
Untied Slates; only 10 percent of the women surveyed resided in households 
where another adult female was present. 

The economic status of the family was also related to differences in the 
percentage paving for child care services. The proportion of women who paid cash 
tor child care increased with the level of family income: onc half of the women 
with family incomes under $6,000 paid cash for child care services, while about 
two thirds of the women with family incomes of $20,000 or more paid for these 
services. Among women in different occupations, those employed in white-collar 
lobs paid cash for child care in over 60 percent of the cases reported in the survey, 
rifty pet cent of women in either blue<ollar or service occupations paid for such 
services, while only 21 percent of farm workers reported making cash payments. 
As is shown later in this report, child care arrangements used by women in 
white collar occupations tend to be more costly (e.g., use of nonrclativcs and 
group care services) than those used by women in other occupations. 

PROFILES OF WORKING MOTHERS 

Tlie data in the previous sections have shown the Importance of family 
members in the care of young children while the mother is working. The problems 
thai unmarried women encounter in securing daytime care for their young 
children may be accentuated by the loss of support from the child's father both 

15 
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tiruncijlly and as a larclaker. Sincf mure unmarried than married women are 
forced lo seek full iinw employmenl, tlexibilily in working hours is reduced and 
periods of child care are ol greater duration. Data in the following sections are 
shown tor the voungest child under 5 years old of working women and highlight 
differences in child care arrangements used by married and unmarried mothers. 

Kinship networks^ Table L presents detailed data on the child care arrangements 
in 1977 tor a s^uman's youngest child under 5 years old, by the marital status of 
the woman. Despite the almost total loss of the father as a child care provider for 
unmarried working women (less than I percent of the children were cared for by 
the father), 31 percent of unmarried women still managed to arrange in-honie care 
for the child, about the same percentage as that provided by currently married 



Tabic E. Percent Distribution of Type of Child Care Arrangement Used for the 
Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by Race, Marital Sutus, and Employment 
Status of Mother: June 1977 







All races 




White 


Black 


Type of child care jrrangenieni 


Total 


Employed 


Employed 


Toldl 


Total 


and marital status ot mother 


employed 


lull time 


part lime 


employed 


employed 


Married. Husband Present 












Total ........ ... 


too.o 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


Care in child's home ....... 


Ji.4 


28.3 


42.5 


34.4 


28.1 






12.4 


2AJ 


I7.b 


12.3 






9.0 


10.2 


9.5 


12.1 


By nonrelative. ........ 


0.7 


6.3 


7,0 


7J 


3.7 


Care in another home. ...... 


41.3 


48.5 


29 .0 


39.0 


52.1 




18.3 


21.2 


\}J 


10.1 


34.3 




23.0 


'27. 3 


IS J 


2 3.^ 


17.8 


Group care center . 


M.O 


I 3.0 


8J 


1 LO 


15.0 


Mother cares for child while 














12.0 


8.5 


19,8 


1 3.9 


4.0 


Other arrangements' ....... 


1.0 


1.2 


O.o 


1.0 


0.3 


Alt Other Marital Statuses 












Total ............ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Care in child's home ....... 


31 .0 


29.9 


35. 4 


29.0 


34.0 




0.5 


0.0 






1.3 


Bv other relative 


24 J 


2 3.8 


28.4 


2 1 .1 


30.8 


By nonrelative. ........ 


5.8 


5.5 


7.0 


7.9 


1,9 




43.9 


45.4 


37.5 


45.2 


42.1 


By relative 


21.0 


21.2 


20.0 


17.9 


26.4 




22.9 


24.2 


17.5 


27.3 


10.0 




18.9 


19.0 


18.0 


19.8 


17.3 


Mother cares tor child while 














4.5 


4.1 


6.0 


4.8 


4.1 


Other arrangements' ....... 


1.7 


1.4 


2.6 


1.2 


2.3 



^ Rounds to 2ero. 

' Includes child taking care of ^elf. 



Source; Table A*7 
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Aumcn I < > i^ciuJUl llu .jsl ttuiHMh, Ml (lie childson orunmarried women were 
caicd lot In jeUlru-. iii tla^ \unm {15 purteni), while the primary in-home 
caretakei kn chiUteh ol ttuinieJ wunien was ihe father (17 percenl). In^home 
diiid tare In telatius vsiH^ctaiK impurianl lor Black unmarried women; 31 
pct^ent lit the ihAUvn r*i iluse wuttien were eared tor in ihe home, compared 
Aiih 21 peueiit ihi* Juklu )^ hI W'hae unmarried women. 

lable I pKMtU^ <i ftuiliipli' Uassihuitiun analysis ot child care by relatives 
lextluduv.; paienlal uuil IhI WiitkiMi; wr^nen with children under 5 years old in 
1^77, Regardless ul eitn^t^n mhmiI status, lilack women tended cO rely more heavily 
Mil tau^ In tclatiu-. num dal Wliilc women Ihe use of relatives was also more 
pievaieni m n\i^ wiuuen m Imw iikjune lanillies, because the associated child care 
tosis tui telalncs wih Inwci than lhat kn nonrelatives or group care centers. 
Amonii \Kotknu\ WHiiun., uite h\ (cLihves was eiiualty prevalent among both 
cletKal/salos wutkets aikl him coHai/sef vite workers (about one-third of both 
i;tuups used ulatntsj W'Mmen wito wete eilher professional workers or managers 
tended to w.k^ uladvis ihe least I lo peicent), and women who were farm workers 
used telativcN m Ih peuenl oi the cases. Ihese dilterences may reflect the effect 
the wnHKH\ wj>;e aiul woik schedule im ihe chbke of child care arrangement. 
I aftiilies w.lli adult letnales In the houselmld also used relative care more than 
twice as tto.juefUl\ as Jal Ihuse luuisehokls with no other adult females present. 
I his suggests thai wheti^ thete uus \w an esteiuled lamily situation, the time of 
female telalHVS was used as a substitute lur parental or nonrelative child care. 
Data tujm this survev Mulica;e that anotlier adult lemale was present in 5 percent 
Ml liuuseliulds where the mother was nuiriied and in 31 percent ol households 
where the iiuUhei was unmarried {table A*8). 

Aliliuugh the data in table I and the unadtusted percentages in table F indicate 
Uiat urunained mothers use relatives lor child care to a greater extent than do 
married mothers, tlie adjusted or standardized percentages in table F indicate no 
sigmtiiant ditterence between married and unmarried mothers in the use of 
Hiatues l^r cfiild tare {both about 30 percent). Ibis suggests that the use ot 
relatives hv wonam in tliese two marital status groups is actually a function ot 
dilterent soual and economic characteristics ot the women rather than marital 
status AppaienlK . unmarried women are more likely to have economic and 
MKial Juuaaeiistics which are associated with a high incidence of the use of 
relat^u^ tor clVild care; a disproportionate number of unmarried women are Black, 
in low iiKome categories, with blue^coliar/service worker jobs, and living in 
hHuseliokls wliere other aduli females are present (table A-8). 

Use of group care services. Ironically, it i^ the unmarried woman who can 
prMbabl\ least altort the cost of group care, yet she uses it the most. In 1977, 19 
percent ol unmarned women used group care services for their youngest child 
under 5 uMrs old, compared with 12 percent lor currently married women. 
Unlike part4ime working wives who used group care services (8 percent) less than 
lull time WMfk'. g wives i\A percenU, both fulhtime and part-time working women 
whu were ur'^iiaoied used group care for their children in almost I out of every 5 
tases u.ihii* ^ 1 
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Table F. Multiple CUuification Analysis of Use of Relatives for Child Care for 
the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old of Working Women; J une 1977 
(Numbers in thousands) 







Percent using relatives' 




Number ot 


Unadiusted 


Adjusted 


^Fiaidlt [CnXI U 1 iTiUiriCi 


wu nicn 


percent 


percent 






29.9 


(X) 


Race and Emptoyment Status 










1 ,869 


29 5 


29.7 


Whit* rtart timt* 


1 084 


21.1 


23.3 


Black, full time 


464 


45.0 


41.1 




125 


55.6 


47.6 


Mariul Status 










2,890 






All other marital statuses 


652 


42.5 


28,4 


Household Composition 








Other adult female present 


350 


64.3 


60.5 




3 1 9"* 


26.1 


26.5 


Family Income 










478 


38.2 


33.1 


^ Ml f\f\f\ a . A 1 1 non 




33.5 


32.1 


$12,000 to $19,999 


1,285 


30,1 


31.2 






18,5 


22.0 


OccupaHun 










668 


16.1 


21 .9 




1 ,365 


31.3 


V2 3 


Blue-collar and service workers 


1,418 


35.2 


31.6 




90 


26.0 


25.4 



X Not applicable. 

* Data refer to the weighted number of women. Numbers of women and percunts (un* 
adiusted) may differ from those shown in other tables because of different universe restric- 
tions. Women of races other than White or Black and women with no report on family Income 
are omitted from this analysis. 

*Omiis mothers and fathers caring for the child. 

Source: lune 1977 Current Population Survey. 

Table G presents a multiple classification analysis of the percentage of women 
using some Type of group care service. In general, the socioeconomic differences in 
the percentage of women using group care services remain unchanged and distinct 
even after the standardization technique is employed. Those most likely to use 
group care are unmarried women, full-time working women, families with working 
mothers in white-collar occupations, and women whose family income is relatively 




Tabic G. Multiple Clasiification Analysis of Use of Group Care Centers for 
Child Care for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old of Working Women: 
June 1977 

(Numbers in thuuiands) 







Percent using group care 


Char4Cterlilic» of mother 


Number 
of women* 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adjusted 
percent 


Total . . . . 


3,542 


12.4 


(X) 


Ract and Employment Status 










1,084 
464 


13.6 
9.0 

17.0 
5.9 


13.3 
9.4 

16.6 
8.5 


Marital Status 










2.890 
652 


11.0 
18.6 


10.1 
22.5 


Housthold Composition 








No other 4dult female present 


. . 350 

3,192 


6.6 
13.0 


3.3 
13.4 


Family Income 










478 
1,068 
1.285 

710 


10.2 
12.1 
9.9 
18.8 


7.6 
12.4 
10.7 
18.5 


Occupation 










668 

1,365 
1,418 
90 


18.7 
15.5 
7.0 
2.3 


17.7 
15.0 
7.7 
5.7 



X Not applicable. 

* Dau refer to the weighted number of women. Numbers of women and percents (un- 
adjusted) may differ from those shown in other tables because of different universe restric- 
tions. Women of races other than White or Black and women with no report on family in- 
come are omitted from this analysis. 



Source: )une 1977 Current Population Sjrvey. 

high and who live in households with no other adult female present. No major 
differences are found in the use of group care services between White women and 
Black women in the same enr^ployment status categories. 

In addition to the higher percentage of children of unmarried working women 
placed in group care centers, care by the mother herself while she was at work was 
much less frequent among unmarried women; only 5 percent of unmarried women 
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cared tor their children on the job while 13 percent of married women were able 
to do (table t). tven among part-time workers, only 6 percent of unmarried 
women cared for their children while working, compared with 20 percent of 
married women. 

It may be that an unmarried woman with small children may not be as 
fortunate as a married woman in securing a job with favorable child care 
arrangements and, as such, probably suffers more financial and emotional costs 
when providing care for her family. Other family members and relatives, however, 
appear to be very supportive In providing care for the unmarried woman's 
children. 

PROFILES OF WORKING WIVES 

The type of child care utilized by a working mother with young children is 
influenced considerably by her type of work. The degree of flexibility in the work 
schedule, the proximity of the work site to nearby child care facilities or sitters, 
and earned income are all Important determinants of the type of child care 
arrangements used by families where the mother Is working. 

Although the data from the CPS do not reveal why women choose a specific 
type of child care, the statistics suggest how Women with different social 
characteristics confront the task of securing child care while they arc at work, The 
data in this section are analyzed for the youngest child under 5 years old of 
full-time working women living with their husbands. 

Occupation and residence* The type of child care arrangements used by working 
wives by occupation and residence are shown In table H. In general, the data for 

Table H. Percent Distribution of Type of Child Care Arrangement Used for 
the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, of Full-Time Working Wives, by 
Occupation of Wife and Residence: June 1977 



Occupation of wife 



Type of child care arrarifemeni 
and residence of wife 


Total 
employed* 


Professional 
and 

managerial 


Clerical B!ue<ollar 
and sales and service 
workers workers 


All Artat 












100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




28.3 


22.8 


21.5 


37.7 




12.4 


9.4 


8.6 


18.7 


By other relative 


9.6 


3.8 


7.8 


13.5 




6.3 


9.6 


5.1 


5.5 




48.5 


52.8 


53.9 


42.8 




21.2 


13.2 


26.3 


21.4 


By nonrelatlve 


27.3 


39.6 


27.6 


21.4 


Group care center 


13,6 


17.4 


18,6 


7.3 


Mother cares for child while 












8.5 


5,7 


4.0 


12.0 




1.2 


1.3 


2.0 


0.3 
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Table H. Percent Distribution of Type of Child Care Arrangement Used for 
the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, of Full-Time Working Wives, by 
Occupation of Wife and Residence: June 1977--Cont5nued 



Occupation of wife 



Profession<il Clericai Blue<ol1ar 

Type of child ure arrangement Total and and sales and service 

and residence of wife employed' managerial workers workers 



Central Citifs 

Total . 

Care in child's home 

Bv father . . . . 

By other relative 

By nonrelative ^ ^ 

Care In another home. . . . . 

By relative 

By nonrelative 

Croup care center ....... 

Mother cares for child while 
working. ........... 

Other arrangements* 

Suburbs 

Total . 

Care In child^s hunic . . . . . 
By father 

By other relative ... * 

By nonrelative 
Care in another home 

By relative 

By rwnrelative 

Group care center 

Mother cares for child white 

working • • < 

Other arrangements' 



Nonmetropolitan Areas 

Total * . . 

Care in child's home 

By father 

By other relative , . . . . 

By nonrelative 

Care In another home 

By relative 

By nonrelative 

GroMp care center 

Mother cares for child while 

working 

Other arrangements' 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 nn A 


31 .0 


31 ,5 


23.0 


An 1 
4U .1 


15.4 


17.3 


1 1 .7 




9.b 


1.9 


8,1 


i5.3 


6,0 


12.3 


3.2 


J .o 


47,0 


49.1 


51.3 


40.6 


21.6 


T2.4 


28.2 


18.2 


25.4 


36.7 


23.1 




T3,6 


15.6 


19,7 


5.3 


7. J 


2.0 


3.9 


14.0 


i.i 


1.8 


1.9 




100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


too .0 




19.9 


23,3 


42.1 


) 3.1 


8,1 


8.0 


24.8 




4,7 


9.5 


10.9 




7.1 


5,8 


6,4 


ASA 


46.6 


48.8 


38.6 


17.1 


11.9 


20.3 


17.2 


^8.0 


34.7 


28.5 


11 A 
1 1 .4 


18.5 


22.9 


22,4 


9.7 


7.1 


9.7 


3.6 


9.3 


1,1 


0.9 


1.8 


0.3 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


26.4 


20.5 


18.1 


34.1 


9.8 


5.6 


6.4 


15.1 


10.3 


4.1 


5.6 


13.9 


6,3 


10,8 


6.1 


5.1 


52.2 


63.0 


61.8 


46.2 


24.3 


15.3 


31.2 


25.4 


27.9 


47.7 


30.6 


20.8 


9.5 


11.8 


13.3 


7.0 


105 


3.2 


4.6 


12.3 


1.4 


1.5 


2.3 


0.4 



- Rounds to zero. 

' Includes the relatively few wives (less than 3 percent) employed full time as farm workers. 
' Includes child taking care of self. 



Source- Table A-9. 
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the white-cullar otcupjtion groupb are similar for the tour broad ^'location ot 
child care" categurics (in the child's home, in another home, in group care centers, 
and maternal care while the mother Is working). About 22 percent ot young 
children were cared for in the child's home and 54 percent were cared tor in 
another home. Another 18 percent were cared for in group care centers, and only 
5 percent were cared for by their mothers while working. Women in professional 
and managerial occupations, however, tended to use nonrclativcs to a greater 
extent than did clerical and sales workers when placing their children in someone 
elsc^s home (40 and 28 percent, respectively). 

Women in cither bluc<ollar or service occupations tended to use more in-home 
care (38 percent) for the youngest child than did mothers in white-collar 
occupations (22 percent), but less care in someone else's home (43 and 54 percent, 
respectively). In addition, blue-collar/service workers utilized group care much less 
often than did white-collar workers but, in more instances, provided their own 
care while working. 

The basic intergroup occupational differences previously examined in the 
aggregate generally persist regardless of the residence of the woman and her 
family. For example, although women in white-collar occupations used group care 
services more often than did women in blue-collar/servicc occupations in all three 
residential areas, the overall level of group care use was much higher in suburban 
areas than in nonmetropolitan areas (figure 6). This particular difference in usage 
level may be the result of the level of affluence (the ability to pay for such 
services) and the demand for licrvices (suburban developments with many families 
with young children living in close proximity to each other). Residential areas, 
then, apparently do not affect major occupation group patterns but rather alter 
the level at which these differences occur. 

Use of group care services. a\s mentioned previously, children are placed in group 
care centers most frequently when the mother is a white-collar worker. Sharper 
differences occur when the use of group care facilities is analyzed by the 
occupations of husbands and wives. The data in table I indicate that in families 
where both the husband and wife are white-collar workers between 22 and 24 
percent used group care facilities for their youngest child while the mother was at 
work. However, where both parents were either bluc collar or service workers, this 
arrangement was used in only 7 percent of the cases. It is apparent that the 
incomes and occupations of parents significantly influence the type of child care 
their children receive. 

Parental child care responsibilities. Parents were an important source of care for 
young children of full-time working wives in 1977 (table H). Care provided for the 
youngest child under 5 years old by cither parent while the mother worked 
totaled 21 percent; care by the father was slightly more prevalent (12 percent) 
than care provided by the mother (9 percent). In instances where both husband 
and wife were blue-collar or service workers (table )), care was provided by the 
father more often (17 percent) than in instances where both husband and wife 
were in professional or managerial occupations (4 percent). 
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FIGURE 6 

Typt of Child Cart Uttd for YoUntKiit Child, by Retidtnce of 
Mothtn Working Full Timt: Junt 1077 
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Table I. Percentage of Fud Time Working Wives Using Group Care Centers for 
the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by Occupation of Wife and Husband: 
June 1977 



Occupation of civilian husband 



Blue-collar/ 





All 


Professional- 


Clerical- 


service 


Farm 


Occupation of wite 


husbands 


mana{$erial 


sales 


workers 


workers 




13.8 


20.6 


16.9 


11.3 


2.2 


Protessional-manageriai. . . 


16.5 


21.7 


(B) 


11.2 


(B) 




19.1 


24.3 


22.8 


16.3 


(B) 


Blue Collar/service 














7.6 


(B) 


(B) 


7.4 


(B) 


fdrm %vorkcrs ........ 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



B Base too small to show derived measure. 

Notet Percent may differ from those shown in other tables because of restriction of daU 
to wives of civilian husbands. 

Source |une 1977 Current Population Survey. Base for percentages are in table A-10. 

Table J. Percentage of Full-Timc Working Wives Whose Youngest Child Under 
5 Years Old is Cared for by the Father, by Occupation of Wife and Husband: 
lune 1977 



Occupation of civilian husband 



Blue-collar/ 

All Professional- Clerical- service Farm 

Octupjiion ot Wile husbands managerial sales workers workers 



All wives ......... 9.9 6.4 6.6 12 3 5.7 

Professional manjiicrijl. , 7.8 4.0 (B) 13.5 (B) 

Ckricat-sales. - . ^ . . . . . 6.1 7J 2.0 5.9 (B) 

Blue-collar/service 

workers ........ ~ . Ib.O (B) (B) 17.2 (B) 

Farmworkers . (B) (B) (B) (B) (8) 



B B.ise too sni^n 10 show dtrlvt'd measure 

Note Pt'rce/»(s differ Uom those shown in other tables because of restriction of data 

to Wives ut cisiiiun husbafids. 

Sourcf )ufie Current PopuUtitr»i Survey. Bases for percentages are in table A-10. 

I he reKitively extensive use of pjlernji child tare by families where bolh 
husband and wife are blue-collar or service workers may partly result from 
increased opportunities (ur nighttime or shift work (e.g., assemblers in factories, 
janitorial workers). Such Working schedules may more easily permit them to share 
child care duties than husbands and wives in white-collar occupations with similar 
Working hours. 

This hypothesis was suigjested by Harriet Presscr in a paper entitled ''Working Women 
and Child Care," presented at the Research Conference on Women: A Developmental 
Perspective, November 20-21 , 1980» sponsored by the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development in cooperation with the National Institute of Mental Health and the 
National Institute of Aging. 
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Table K present a mulljple cla<>sitica?:un analysi;* of the percentage of wives 
whose husbands serve as the principal caretakers of their youngest child under 5 
while they are working. Families with either the father or mother in a blue-collar 
or service occupation used the father as a caretaker most frequently. Paternal 
child care was also frequently reported in low-income families and in households 



Table K. Multiple Classification Analysis of Use of Child's Father for the Care 
of the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old of Full Time Working Wives: 
June 1977 

(Numbers in thuUMnds) 

Percent using father for care 



Chjracierisijcs of wives 



Number 
of wives* 



Un4d}usted 
percent 



Adjusted 
percent 





1 ,705 


11.4 


(X) 


Race 








White 

BUck ... ........ ........ 


1,449 

■257 


11.5 
10.4 


11.9 
8.3 


Household Composition 








Other adult female present. 

No other adult female present - 


70 
1,635 


W.b 


6.0 
11.6 


Family Income 








Less than $6,000 

$6,000 to $11 $99 

$12,000 to $19,999 

$20,000 or more . .. . 


134 

470 
685 

416 


IH.5 
14,9 
10 1 

7.,) 


18J 

13J 
10,0 
9.3 


Occupation of Woman 








Professional m ana j;erm . 

Clerical and sales workers 

Blue votlar and service wurker'j 

f-arm workers ........ ~ ^ 


iJB 

hU 
fiU 
47 


f^J 
H,6 
\1A 


8 J 
9.1 
15.9 
1.0 


Occupation of Husband 








ProfessionaI'managertal . 

Clerical and sale^ workers ........ 


412 
163 
1 ,050 
80 


7.3 
8.8 
13.8 
5.7 


9.5 
9.5 
12.7 
7.7 



X Not applicable. 
> Rounds to zero. 

' Data refer to the weighted number of wives. Numbers of women and pcrcents (unad- 
iusted) may differ from those shown in other tables because of different universe restrictions. 
Wives of races other than White or Black, wives with no report on Tamily income, and wives 
v**hose husbands were not civilians are omitted from this analysis. 



Source: june 1 977 Current Population Survey. 
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where no other adult female was present. Uie standardi/ed percentages show 
some evidence that White married couple tamilies (12 percent) used the father as a 
caretaker more often than Black married-couple families (8 percent). 

The data also show that 8.5 percent of married women look after their 
youngest child while working (table L). (This percentage excludes child care 
provided at the work site by someone other than the mother.) However, most 
wonicn who do care for their children while working were working at home (6.2 
percent) rather than away from home (23 percent). This was especially true for 
biue-coliar/service workers whose jobs may have involved at-home work (e.g., 
sewing or dressmaking) or where the family may have operated their own business 
and lived on the premises (e.g., laundries, beauty parlors, restaurants). 

Table L. Percenuge of Full-Timc Wording Wives Caring for Youngest Child 
Under 5 Years Old While Working June 1977 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Percentage of cire jt workpUce 



O(;cup(it(oo of wife 


Number of 
wives 


TotJi 


Outside 
the home 


In the home 


TotJl' 




8.5 


2J 




Pfofe«sion4l^nijn4gerMl . 








2.0 


ClericjUjjes. <, 


11' I 


4.0 


Kb 


2.5 


BluecuH^r/servtce 










workers . * . ....... .. .. 


142 


MM 


2.0 


10>0 



' Total includes wives employed iit f«irft^ worker*^ 



Source: |unc W11 current PopuiJtlon SUfvev 

The complexities o( shared child c.ire duties Iwtween mother and father have 
considerable policy implications fur future employer-employee relations. If dual 
child care responsibility is desired by the parents of young children, employers 
can anticipate increasing wcmands by workers for greater flexibility in the work 
schedule. While split shifts have been customarily used in blue<ollar jobs, 
white-collar workers are only recently experimenting with **flexi-timc" programs 
and 4-day workweeks which enable Working parents to share child care 
responsibilities more easily. 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF NONWORKING MOTHERS 

A small percentage of nonworking women with children under 5 years old also 
made regular child care arrangements. Data from the June 1977 CPS indicate that 
about 8 percent of these women made some type of arrangement for their 
youngest child under 5 years old; about 1 \ percent of Women who had two or 
more children under 5 also made some type of regular child care arrangements for 
the second child (table M). The table also shows that the proportion of 
nonworking mothers using some regular child care arrangements Increases as 
family income rises* 

3o 




Table M. HerirntJUr of Nonworkini Women With Children Under 5 Years Old 
With keiniUr Child Care Arraraemenls: |une 1977 

(Numbers ihoaunds) 



Total* ..... 
Less than $6,000 . . 
$6,000 to $11,999 . 
$12,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 or more . . 



Voungesi 




Second voungest child 




Pcrient 


Number ot 
women 


Percent 


1.450 
1,954 
2,228 
M 15 


8 J 
7. ,8 
6.0 
7.5 
14.8 


I ,920 
429 
589 
621 
282 


ll.O 
5.7 
6.9 
12.6 
24.0 



* Total excludes women for whom fimlly income WJ^ noi reported. 
Source: |unc 1977 Current PopuUhon Survey. 



The wav women use their time while their children are tared tor is indicated in 
table N Overall, 60 percent of nonwofking women who regularly arranged child 
care for any child under age 5 engaged In Si»nie scheduled activity; 23 percent 
regularly attended School or were in a training priigram and 9 jHTccnt were 
actively searching fur work. (Women in lower income groups recorded these types 
of activities more frequently than did Women in higher income families, probably 
because these activities could increase the earning potential of these women.) 
Another lU percent were involved in volunteer work and \<) percent engaged tn 
recreational activities 



Tabic N KcfuUr Activities of Nonwofklng Women Oufcng the Time They Uic 
Child Care Arrangements for Any Child Under 5 Years Old: )unc 1977 



{Numbers in Ihou^indsl 




Activities ot women 

Number ot women with regular 
child Lire arrangements . . . . . 

Percent ot women; 
Cioing to school or in 
training programs ...... 

Looking for work 
Doing volunteer work * . . 
In recreational activities . . 
In other activities . . . . ^ ^ 

With no regular activities. . 







Fjmilv inconie 






Less 


$6,000 


$12,000 


$20,000 




than 


to 


to 


or 


rotal 


$6,000 


$11,999 


$19,000 


more 


676 


122 


133 


220 


201 


22.8 


45.9 


20.3 


21.9 


11.5 


8.5 


13.7 


16;1 


3:i 


6.1 


9.9 


2.9 


7.7 


9.2 


16.4 


18.6 


4.2 


9.0 


20.1 


32.0 


14.9 


10.8 


19.1 


13.7 


15.8 


40.1 


28.3 


42.5 


46.8 


38.3 



NOTE; Percents total to more than 100,0 because of multiple answers. 
Source: june 1977 Current Population Survey. 
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Aftiunk; worncfi in tdnulies with incomes cxiieeding $20,000, volunleer work 
lib percent) and recrealiunal activiiies (32 percent) were mosi frequently 
ftientioned. Job M^arch was a response tor only 6 percent of these women, 
Compared with 14 percent reported by women with family incomes under $6,000. 



WORKING WOMEN IN OTHER INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 



To broaden the perspective ot current developments in the United States 
concerning the growing demand for child care services by working women, the 
focus is now turned to other industrialized nations to examine how families face 
this issue. Despite the absence of comparable data sets, an analysis emphasizing 
the varying social, demographic, and economic circumstances under which child 
care is provided by working parents in other countries should enhance the reader's 
understanding of the issues. 

European labor force statistics show that women there arc also marketing their 
skills on an unprecedented scale. The trend toward greater female participation in 
the labor force began in many European countries during and immediately 
following World War II In response to the loss of male workers and the need for 
reconstruction. By the mid I970*s# women were a major labor force component in 
virtually all industriali/ed counties. As shown in table A-11 and figure 7, labor 
force participation rales for women 25 to 54 years oid-thc principal ages of 
childbeartng and childrearing* * -have increased substantially since I960 to rates 
well above the SOpercent level for many industrialized nations in 1975; the 
Scandanavian countries had a very high rate of about 70 percent. In contrast, the 
rate for the United States in 1975 was 55 percent. 

An additional factor that has contributed to the rise in female labor force 
participatirin in Europe and in the United Slates stems from the continuing 
increase in iamilies maintained by women. This change in family structure 
underscores the likelihood of children growing up in families with a working 
mother arid suggests also a corresponding increase in the demand for child care 
services in the coming decade.* ^ Relative gains in labor force participation, similar 
to those in the United States, have been made in recent years by Swedish women 
with pre school-age children. The availability of out-of-homc care in Sweden for 
voung children of working parents has also grown considerably. 

In all countries, social attitudes toward the young child's need for maternal 
care affect the levels of labor force participation for women, and consequently 
^♦iffect the expansion of out-of-homc child care services and the amount of 
government support for programs to serve working mothers. In examining changes 
in labor force participation in Europe and the United States, it should be 
emphasized that these changes correspond to the demand for labor created by the 
rapid expansion of the services sector of the economy and the corresponding 
growth in employment opportunities. The influx of women into the labor force 

' ' The mejn »9e of childbeartng for women in Europe is typically between 27 and 28 
years, compared with 26 years in the United States. See Population /ndek, Volume 46, No. 2 

{1980KPP. 354-259, 

* 'Sheila B. Kamerman and Alfred ). Kahn, Chtid Care, Family Benefits, and Working 
PjrerJts: A Study in Comparative Policy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1981). 
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FIGURE 7 

Labor Force Participation Rates of Females 

25 to 54 Years Old, for Selected Countries: 1975 
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hds bt;en absorbed pririunly by this sector because ot a preponderance ot jobs 
requ)nng skills iradiiionallv ascribed to women and a wagv slruclurc tavoring 
iheiir hiring. 

In a study ot changes in the labor market in European countries between 1965 
and 1975, employment in the services sector grew at a rate of 1.1 percent pe. 
annum, compared with annual increases in the industrial sector ot only 0.2 
percent and annual decreases in the agricultural sector of 0.5 percent. Since the 
continued expansion of the services sector is anticipated, with nearly 50 percent 
of its jobs filled by female employees, the demand for female workers should 
continue. This will create greater demands by women lor child care services and 
related equal employment opportunities.' 

The dc'cline in childbearing in recent decades is one of the factors affecting the 
ava:jabjlity ut female labor. It is apparent that as fertility declines and the years 
between the first and last birth decrease, a woman has the potential to spend a 
greater portion of her life in the labor force. As is indicated in table AT 1, the 
sharp increase in female labor rorce participation recoroled since the 1960's has 
LointiJed with declines in childbearing for most economically developed 
countries. It (s likely that in the tuture, the labor market may become more 
responsive to the entry and reentry of temale workers corresponding to their 
childbearing decisions. 

In additiuri to ihe aturementioned social, demographic, and economic torccs, 
Luropean social insiltutions have had a considerable impact on shaping child care 
poitcy as well as family and labor pulicy. Many western countries have an 
impressive history ot developing social service systems and a tradition of 
acknowledging that children arc a major societal resource. Therefore, it is 
important to consider that child care policy in these countries may play a 
significant role in effecting major alterations in both male and female sex roles 
and serve as an important element in resolving the existing conflicts between 
family lite and work.' 

The remainder of this report examines the relationship between government 
policies concerning child care programs and the labor tortc behavior of Women in 
Sweden and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Child Care in Sweden 

Demographic overview. Among western nations, Sweden has one of the most 
extensive social welfare systems, offering protection from "the cradle to the 
grave*' to its current population of over 8 million persons. These benefits, 
including free maternity and child health services, day care centers, and child and 
housing allowances, ref lect a choice by the people to allocate a high proportion of 
their resources to social services. A legal basis has been established in Sweden to 
eradicate ail distinctions between children of married parents and those of 



• 'Organiz^iian for Economk Co-operation and Development, Cguul Opportunities for 
Women (Paris: OECCD, 1979), pp. 26-33. 

'*C. Alison M:lnto$h, *'Low Fertility and Liberal Democracy In Western Europe," 
Popuhtion ijnJ Dei ehpment Keiiew, VoL 7 , No. 2 ( )une 198 1 1 , pp. 1 8 1 -207. 
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unmaffieJ parorUs, ImuIi chiUlren and pareiits are oniitlcd tu all hencfits. ami 
thdJren have the nv;h( U» maintenance and inheritance truni both parents and 
ftuv adopt the surname of either parerU ' ^ 

During the \9b0'^, governmenl policy etfurls in Sweden tiaused on fatilitatinH 
female labor force entrv and, to Mmie extent, easing the child care responsibilitv 
ut Women m the labor force. Policv ^Jtorfs durir^g the I97U\ shitted horn labor 
force reuuitmeni lo the establishment ol oiiupational jrid economic eiiuality 
betwc^en ihe sexesJ^ Social polics at this lime was influenced by the inllux of 
women with pre-. J 100 1 age children into tfu' labiu force, Sii a greatly expanded 
ss stem ot das care facilities evolved lo make it easier (or patents (0 combine work 
and familv roles. 

lo compensate for labor shortages lullowing World War II, Sweden actively 
sought fi^reign immigrants to supplement their lahiir force ^ tven after economic 
recovers had been acLornpHshed, inunigrarits continued to play a vital role in the 
Swedish economy as well as an imfiurlant i^fie in population growth. By 1979, 
unmigratiiin and natural increase amoiig imniigfants had accounted for all ot 
Swederrs annual gn^wth rate of 0 2 |>eicenl and (or about one^haK of the annual 
growth rate Horn 1911 to Ihe mitM970\.^ ^ 

tti ifie mal I9(i()%, Sweden began »u use a maior untapi?ed reserve of domestic 
lahu* liic iettiale populalinn of WiM kir^g age As restrictive immigration policies in 
the l9Ai\ slowed the flow iil loreign labnre.s into Sweden, women, especially 
tliose with pte silhMlage children. U%in to enter (he labor rTiarket. Legislation 
passed in 19ls aulfiofi/ed the evpanslofi ol pre school child care programs and 
tecMmmended ihoiUf wMikirig houis lof jMfenIs with young children. 

Data foj |M7s ihduale thai I * peru nl u( ihe 4,1 milium people in the Swedish 
Sahnr totte were womei^,, up Innn V? peaeril a decade earlier. Between 1905 and 
hf7s„ (he lah"" hirte pairkij^adon hile (of rnaiiied women increased from 44 to 
^9 peiceni,, while HU' Mte loi unmaMud wnnuii inoeased only slightly from 57 
to peicinl flahle ()| Kite lompar.ible laie (or mauled women in the United 
Slates in 19^^'^ was 44 perteni, sr^me IS j>eicenun',e (joints lower than that 
feuuded In Swedisf) wives 1 

lutthermofc, tfa' latxH ioMO parfiiipatlon rale lor all Swedish wtunen with 
thisdien under 7 \ears old increased sluirplv horn M percehl in 19(^5 to ftl 
l^cKent m |97s ''* (In 1^75. eve* married American women who had childreji 
under ii ^ears ol age had a labor force jiarlicifMlion rale o( onlv Ml percent ) Ihe 
labor iMrce participation rates for Swedisli women have beon about Ml ViMis ahead 
ot those for American women. (See table A^t for rates lor the United Slates ] 

Ihe analysis ol Ihe child care needs id Swedish working women leijulres an 
undeisianding o( the cLmiposUion of the umteniporar\ Swedish (,imilv. In 1978. 
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'*Muff.i» UcnaelL "SwcJcm T.iceS /cru Populaiibn Cirowtli/^ ItiiiU-ti^h VoL 

K ,\u. J tlune I^JiiUKPP.. 4-5- .... 1 ^ h i ... 

'•ChM^nj lonuri^, "SixujI ti^ujldv U\ the Swcdisfi Labor Mafkcl, .w^mthiA 

<rAv$c kudit and Mine Sabuncuoglu, Tfie ChangiriK ConnHjsition ut Luropc s Uuesi^ 
worker PapuUnon;' MotUhJ\ Labor R ii iiW {Ocwbcr l98U],p.ige lU. 
•Oendcll.ur* u;.. pige 5. 

' •Compulsory scfiooltng begins at age 7 ir Sweden, 
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Table O. Labor Force Participation Rates of Women 16 to 74 Yean Old In 
Sweden: 1%5 75 



Marital status and age of children 



1975 



1970 



1965 



AM women . . . 
Married women . . 
Unmarried women 



59.2 
59.3 
59.1 



52.8 
51.5 
55.1 



48.7 
44.0 
57.4 



Women with children; 
Under 17 years old . 
7 to 16 years old 



69.0 
78.4 
60.6 



57.6 
68.1 

49.7 



46.6 
57.8 
36.8 



Under 7 years old 



Source: SveriKfs offkielU statlst^ki Statistlska Medde/anderif Arbetikraftsundersoknin- 
Kama 196M975 (October. 1978). tabte 2. 



36* percent of all births in Sweden were out of wedlock, compared with 16 
percent In the United Suies. In addition, 15 percent of all Swedish women living 
with a man in 1978 were unmarried (as reported by the Swedish National Central 
Bureau of Statistics), while the rate for the United States in 1978 was only about 
2 percent.' ° The combination of high levels of out-of-wedlock childbearing and 
unmarried persons living together in Sweden may indicate a limited availability 
of familial support systems for child care. 

Child care policy and benefits. Child care policy in Sweden has been shaped bv 
collective social responsibility for the care and development of children and a 
labor policy geared toward providing women with an opportunity to work. 
Recent government efforts have largely concentrated on the expansion of existing 
child care facilities and on altering the sexual division of labor in the home so that 
fathers can assume greater child care responsibilities. 

Within this framework, the Parental Insurance Scheme, which became effective 
in 1974, was introduced to encourage men to participate more in child care 
activities; maternity leave was augmented to include paternity leave from 
employment, thereby providing either parent with up to 9 months leave without 
ieopardi/ing their job security or pension/retirement benefits* The insurance 
scheme also entitles parents to receive compensation of up to 90 percent of their 
salary for a period of up to 9 months after the birth of the child. Parents may also 
take up to 60 days paid leave in order to remain at home to care for a sick 



Legislation enacted In 1979 additionally provides for unpaid but lob protectcd 
leave from work for either parent until the child reaches 18 months of age and 
entitles either parent to a 6-hour workday with income supplements until the 
child's eighth birthday. In 1948, Sweden introduced family allowances for 
childrearing expenses in addition to tax deductions which were already in effect 

**GendeH,op. c/7., pp. 15-17. 

*»Lillemore Melsted. "Swedish Family Policy," Election Year '79, No. 6 (New York 
Swedish Information Service, 1979), pp. 1-2. 
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for dependents. Currently, tamilies receive benefits of as much as $700 per year 
for each child under 1 6 years old.^ ^ 



Types of care and facilities. As outlined in the preceding paragraphs, public 
policy and financial aid in Sweden clearly support parental care for children under 
) year old. Efforts over the past decade have centered on expanding day care 
facilities for 3-to-6-yearolds and placing 6-year olds in kindergarten. In 1980, 
there v^ere well over 100»000 places in day care centers, in contrast to only 
10,000 in 1965. This occurred in a country which had not had a long tradition of 
preschool education. 

The principal types of child care arrangements for pre-school-age children in 
Sweden fall under either private or municipal services. Private services consist 
mainly of parental child care or the "childminder" who looks after the child; the 
childminder may be a relative, private employee, or municipal employee. 
Municipal care facilities are usually for children 3 to 6 years old and consist of day 
nurseries with education programs and family day care centers with group care by 
a childminder. 

Data on child care arrangements for children under 7 years of age are shown in 
table P and are based on a survey conducted by the Swedish Central Statistical 
Bureau in 1980. The table shows the type of arrangements used for all children 
under 7 years old and for children whose guardian was either in school or working 
at least 16 hours per week. Since neither the sex nor the specific activity status of 

Table P. Child Care Arrangements for Children Under 7 Years Old: Sweden, 1980 

Children with a 

worldng' or studying 

Type of child care arrangements All children g"^^^^^" 

Number of children 713,693 412,467 

fcrcent 

Toul 1000 ^^^-^ 

Care in child's home ^0.8 

By luardlan ^3.4 13.4 

By childminders '7.b ^/.^ 

Other private arrangement ^-2 

Nursery school (private) ^.1 • 

Municipal child care 293 

O^V nursery 6.7 ^7.3 

Family day care centers 'j^-^ q'' 

Other type of municipal care 0-3 u-^ 

No Information given 

- Rounds to zero. 

• Includes only guardians working at least 16 hours per week. 

Source. Sveriges Officiella SuUitik, S tatistis ka Meddelanden, Barnomsorgsundersokningen 
1980, part 2. table 4. 

>>For a general discussion of child care policies and programs in Sweden, sec Kamerman 
and Kahn, op. c/f. 



the guardian was published in the study, a comparative analysis ot child care 
arrangements used by working mothers is not feasible. The data indicate that 30 
percent of all pre-school-age children in Sweden are receiving some type of 
municipal child care service. (In all probability, this proportion would be even 
greater if an analysis could be made by sex and activity status of the guardian.) As 
previously shown, 13 percent of pre-school-agc children of working women in the 
United States in 1977 were cared for in some type of group care center while their 
mothers were at work. 

Child Care in the Federal Republic of Germany 

Demographic overview. In contrast to Sweden, the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) has not pursued a vigorous policy of encouraging women to enter the labor 
force. Beginning in the early I960's when workers from the German Democratic 
Republic were prohibited from migrating to the FRG, the ensuing labor shortages 
were reduced bv the recruitment of other migrant workers rather than the 
utili/ation uf the domestic female labor reserves. (The female labor force 
participation rate in the FRG has been comparatively low considering the very 
low fertility of German women (table A-11); usually countries with low fertility 
are characterized by having a large percentage of childbearing-aged women in the 
labor force,) In 1979, the foreign population of the FRG numbered 4 million out 
of a total of some 61 million.'^ 

To better understand labor force and child care policies in the FRG, recent 
demographic developments should be considered. Because of below replacement- 
level fertility and a declining population, the FRG government has not encouraged 
female labor force participation. Prior to 1977, wives were permitted to work 
outside the home only insofar as this role would be compatible with their marital 
and family obligations.^* Although new legislation took effect in |uly 1977 to 
reform marriage and family rights and promote greater equality between the 
<>exes, male resistance to these reforms have hindered women in realizing these 
rights. As recently as August 1979, the Third Family Report stressed the 
government's committment to improve social conditions in order to motivate 
increased fertility based on the premise that *'the life of a woman can be fultilled 
jn a special way only by having a child/*^' 

Sharp declines in fertility in the FRG, which began in the 1960S, culminated 
in a demographic crisis in the 1970's; between 1966 and 1978, the number of 
births to native German women had fallen by about one-half. The decline, 
however, was offset to some extent by the fertility of the foreign population; the 
proportion of all births to foreign born women increased from 4 percent in 1966 
to 17 percent in 1974, and decreased to 13 percent in 1978. (See table Q.) 

'*Ayse kud.ll jnd Mine ^•»bucuoKlu» w/?. lit. 

Bundejminislcrium furr Jugend, FumiUc und Gcsundhcil, Hifivn tuer die humiliv, 
Reihet Buergtr Service Hand II (Bonn; 1980), page )0. 

' •SaihverilaendJienkammission der Bundesrcgierung. **Die Lagc der KjmiHcn in dcr 
Bundisrepubhk DeutschUnd,** fumiiienberkht. /usiimmcnfussendcr Bericht. (Bonn: 

1979), page 44, 
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Tjblc Q. Live Births in the Federal Republic of Germany, by Nativity of the 
Mother: 196€^78 



Foreign population 



Total Native Percent of 

births births Births total births 



501,475 74,993 13.0 

515,898 86,953 14.4 

518,103 108,270 17.3 

609,773 91.441 13.0 

747,801 63,007 7.8 

924,877 44,948 4.6 

1 ,005 J 99 4 5,146 O 

Source: Statiitlsthes Bundewmt, i^Nthtischrs luhrbuch f9.H0 tuer die BundesrtpubUk 
Oeutschlund (Wiesbaden: 1980), page 71 . 

The impact of fewer births coupled with a sub^antlal outmigration of foreign 
laborers in 1973 resulted in a decline in population beginning in 1974; the average 
annual growth rale for the FRG for the 1975^79 period has been estimated to be 
0.2 percent. Compared with +0.3 percent for Sweden and +0.8 percent for the 
United States during the same period.^* 

Labor force trends. Despite the continuing support of '^traditional** roles for 
females, there were almost 9.7 million economically active women 15 to 64 years 
old in the FRG in 1979, representing 47 percent of all women in this age group 
(table R). Married women increased their labor force rates from 40 percent in 
1970 to 43 percent in 1979, while the activity rates of unmarried women in this 
same period declined from 59 to 55 percent. 

Table R. Economic Activity Rates for Women 15 to 64 Years Old in the 



Federal Republic of Germany: 1971-79 



Mariul status and 4gt of children 


1979 


1975 


1971 




47.4 
43.3 
55 J 


46.4 
42.2 
55.3 


45.6 
39.5 
58.6 


Women with children: 


42.3 
46.1 
34.7 


40.8 
45.0 
34.0 


37.3 
41.8 
31.6 



Note: Economically active women approximate those women who are working and ex 
elude those who are not employed or who are not In the labor force. 



Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, S/u//5//u7j« lahrbuch futr die Bundersrepublik Deutsche 
land (Wiesbaden), various annual issues. 

'*US Bureau of the Census, World Population 1979 (Washington, O.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1980). 
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I97H 576,468 

1976 602,851 

m74 626,373 

1972 701 ,214 

1970 » . 810,808 

1968 969,825 

1966 1,050,345 



Very little increa^ in the activity rates of women with children occurred 
during the 1970's. Most of the increase that did occur was aniong women with 
school-age children. This is in sharp contrast to the experience of women in the 
United States and in Sweden where the greatest relative increases in labor force 
participation occurred among vwmen with pre-school-age children. 

Child care policy and arrangements. Although there has been little deliberate 
.effort to expand outof-home child care services for very young children in the 
FRG, parenting has been encouraged by means or child and housing allowances 
and comprehensive health care services. A cash allowance is available to parents 
for children regardless of their legitimacy status or whether they are foster 
children or simply in a family's care. Payment schedules run from approximately 
$25 per month for women with one child to $50 per month for women with two 
children; beginning with the third child, additional monthly allowances of $100 
are paid for each additional child. This entitlement is available until the child's 
18th birthday but can be extended to a maximum age of 27 provided that the 
child is enrolled full time in an educational institution.^^ 

In addition to the child allowance program, a cash benefit is paid upon the 
birth of each child. Paid maternity leave is provided by the government for IVi 
months after the child's birth at a rate of $375 per month. This coverage is 
extended only to previously employed women to facilitate labor force reentry.^* 
(See table S for a comparison of child care benefits in the United States, Sweden, 
and the FRG.) 

The current household structure in the FRG suggests that in-home child care is 
now a less viable option than it was in the past. Only 2 percent^ ^ of households in 
the mid*1970*s contained three generations (e.g., parents, children, and grand* 
children); this, however, does not diminish the important role that relatives, 
particularly grandparents, play as childminders. A survey concerning child care 
arrangements used by working mothers was conducted in 1975 and consisted of 
approximately 1,600 economically active mothers whose youngest child was 
under 3 years old (table T). The results indicate that 18 percent of the mothers 
cared for their own children while they were at work and some 56 percent used 
relatives (usually grandparents) to care for their children (46 percent). Care by 
neighbors and other nonrelatives accounted for another 11 percent of the 
responses, while public and private day care center use was reported by 19 percent 
of the women. 

Since public policy in the FRG is pronatalist and is not as active in providing 
organized cjrc centers for children as in Sweden, it is not surprising that family 
members and relatives provided about three*fourths of the child care services used 
by working women with young children. Although programs to develop care cen* 
ters for children Under 3 years were organized In 1973, they were primarily a social 
experiment rather than a means of fulfilling the needs of working women.'^ 

*^Bundefminlstcr)um futr jugend, FamiMe und Gtsundhtit, op. cit., page 15. 
pagt 22. 

^•Sutistisches 8undt»amt, Bevottktrung und Erwerbstaetigkeit, Fachserie 1, "Haushalie 
und Familicn;* Rcihc 3 (Witsbadtn: 1977). 

••Organiiatlon for Economic Co-operailon and Deyelopmeni,op. cit., pp. 134035. 
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Table S. Types of Child Care Benefits in the United Sutes, Sweden, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 



Tvpeof benefit 


United States 


Sweden 


Federal Republic 
of Germany 


CASH 

1. Income repUcement . 


. None 
None 


Paternity or 
maternity leave 
Care for a sick 
child at home 


Maternity leave 

Care tor a sick 
child at home 


2. Income substitution • 

3. Income supple* 


. Aid to families 
with dependent 
children 
None 

None 


None 

Child and housing 

allowances 

Child health services 


None 

Child and housing 
allowances 

Child health services 




Tax allowance 
for dependents 


Tax allowance 
for dependents 


None 




Child care 
ta.x credit 


None 


Child care 
tax credit 


EMPLOYMENT 

1 . Right to Ic4vc work 
4nd job iecuritv . 


None 


Parental leave 
up to 9 months 


Maternity leave 
up to 7! J months 




None 


Unpaid leave 
up to 18 months 


None 




None 


6 hour work day 
up to child's 
8th birthday 


None 



Source: Adapted from Sheila B. Kamerman, *Xhild Care and Family Benefits: Policies of 
Six Industrialized Countries/' Monthly Labor Review (November 1980), table 4. 




Table T. Percent Distribution of Type of Child Care Arrangements Used by 
Working Mothers With Children Under 3 Years Old: Federal Republic of 
Germariy, 1975 

Type of child c^re arrangement Percent 

hamilv arrangements * - • 

Grandparents . *|J 

Mother * - ^ 

Older sibling * — • ^ 

Other reiative ^ 

Private arrangements ^7 

Nonrelative in child's home ............... ' 

Dav care center/mother ......... ^ .... ^ > ^ 5 

Neighbor/friend . * . . * * ^ • 

Full care center t 

Public arrangements ^ ^5 

Kindcrgarten/care tenter. ' ^ 

Other arrangements. ^ 

Note; Percents total to more than 100.0 because of multiple answers. 
Source: Bundesministerium fuer jugend, Familie unJ Cesundheit, Lr/iehuNijsifelJ Hep^ 
rQ€WTitath Erhtbun(l (Munchen< 1975). 
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PROSPECTS FOR I Hfc PUTURt 



Ihu <»utial tharii^cs whicft fnive i»ikof) plaie iri the United Similes and in uihcr 
Hidiisinali/ed Luumrics in the past few decades have had a pruluund etteci on two 
ut socieivS must tundamcnial insiiiuiions: the tamily and ihe labor torce. In view 
ut the tremendous influx ul women into the labor force, ii seems thai the 
scparaliuf) of women's rules in two shperes can no longer be maintained and that 
the inlegralion ut work and family lite will be basic lo social reorgani/aiiun in the 
future,*' An impurtant issue that many countries may face will be how families 
care foriheir children when both parents are working. 

While some women have been prompted lo work for individual futfillmenl or 
an improved material standard of living, many more women are becoming the 
chief financial supporters of their families or start working lo maintain real family 
income level s.~* * 

Simultaneously, demographic and technological changes which have had an 
impact on lessening the domestic workload associated with household and family 
maintenance have also facilitated female entry into the labor force. Social 
changes, indudrng the postponement of marriage, Improved family planning, and 
the uchieve.Tieni uf higher educational levels for women, have tended lo promote 
smaller household si/es. Technological developments have also played a crucial 
role in creating new jobs and, to some extent, transforming some ivpical male 
occupations into the range of female physical capability. 

Since there ts no evidence of anv reversal in the current trend of increasing 
labor force participation of women and since this rate has yet lo reach its 
projected peak in many countries,^ ^ the way parents carry out their responsi- 
bilities to their children under the growing expectation that most adults will 
participate m the work force will no doubt be one of the most crucial social issues 
of the next decade. In fact, projections for the United States to the year 1990 
indicate that there will be about 10.5 million children under 6 years old whose 
mothers are in the labor force,"** up from an estimated 7.5 million in 1980. 

As long as women continue to Cdrry the main responsibility for the care and 
upbringing of children and must make some arrangement tor them while at work, 
the child care policy that governments and employers adopt will be influential in 
resoKmg the dichotomv between family life and work. How el fee lively child care 
policies facilitate female labor force entry and sfiared p»irental responsibility for 
child care will depend upon a variety of considerations ranging from the 
requirements of changing economies to the adaptability of diverse social attitudes 
about the fa mil v, work, and childrearing responsibililies. 



■* ' Kamcrman and kahn,ap* clt, 

^'Organujiion for Economic Co-operation jnd Devclopmrnt, t77., page 26. 

^ ^Orguni/aiion tor Economic Cooperation and Developmeni, fJetnui;r(jphic fttKoJ^- 
hJSO'1990 {Paris OECD, I979K 

Ralph Smith, W^^mef^ in the Lubor Force in 1990. |Wa»>hington, DX.^ The Urban 
fnsmuic, I979I. 
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Appendix A. Basic Data Tables 



Tabk A-1 . Labor Force Participation Rates for Ever-Married Women, by Age of 
Younfest Child: March 1950-80 



(Numbers in thousands. Refers to civilian nonirsstitutional FH>pulation) 



With children uirder II years 



No 
children 



Youngest 



With children under 6 years 



Youngest Youngest 



nfT^rii** >i«iu> Niiu 




under 




6 to 17 




3 to 5 


under 3 


iwivcy yc«r 


Total 


18 years 


Total 


years 


Total 


years 


years 


















Cvtr-Marrled 


















68^09 


38,344 


29J66 


16,994 


12^71 


5,088 


7,784 




64^62 


34,738 


29320 


15^70 


13350 


6,149 


7,701 




60,120 


31,266 


28^154 


14,092 


14,162 


5 3 is 


8344 




56,054 


28,399 


27,685 


13,119 


14,566 


5,289 


9,277 


1950 


52355 


25,952 


26,403 


12,037 


14366 


4348 


9,518 


1955* ........ 


49^88 


25,178 


24,111 


10347 


13,564 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 .... 


45,509 


24,051 


21,459 


8,930 


12,529 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Mjfrkd.Huiband 
















frtMnt 
















1910 ........ 


48,717 


23,918 


24,799 


13,556 


1 1 ,243 


4,200 


7,044 


1975 ......... 


47^47 


22,113 


25,432 


13317 


12,115 


5,210 


6,905 


1970 ......... 


45,055 


19,366 


25,689 


12,792 


12397 


5 ,228 


7,669 


1965 ......... 


4236V 


17,650 


24,717 


11333 


13384 


4,792 


8,592 


19*0 ......... 


40,205 


16,426 23,779 


10,477 


13,302 


4,438 


1364 


1955* 


37^70 


15,968 


21,602 


9,183 


12,419 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 ......... 


35,925 


16329 


19p597 


7,798 


1 1 J99 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Other, Cver Married' 
















1910 ......... 


19.492 


14,426 


5^67 


3,438 


1 ,628 


888 


740 


1973 .......... ^ - 


17,015 


12,625 


4388 


2,653 


1,735 


939 


796 


1970 ...... 


15^65 


11,900 


3,165 


1,900 


1,265 


590 


675 


1965 .... * .■• ... . 


13,717 


10,749 


2,968 


1,786 


1,182 


497 


685 


t560 . . ....... 


12,150 


9^26 


2,624 


1^60 


1P64 


410 


654 


1955' . - . ^ 


11,718 


9,210 


2,509 


1364 


1,145 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 


9314 


7.722 


1^62 


1,132 


730 


(NA) 


(NA) 



Set (ooVHiM *i eriJ Of Ub\t, 
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Table A 1. Labor Force Participation Rates for Ever Married Women, by Age of 
Youfigest Child: March 19S0-80~Continued 



(fcrccnt ot civilian noninstitutiona) population in the labor force) 



With children under 18 years 



With children under 6 years 

No ■ 

children Youngest Youngest Youngest 

Marital sUtus and under 6 to 1 7 3 to 5 under 3 

survey year Total 18 years Total years Total vears years 



PERCENT 



Evcr-Marritd 



1980 ......... 


48.4 


42.0 


56.7 


64 J 


46.7 


54J 


41.7 


1975 


43.4 


40.0 


47.4 


54.8 


38.9 


44.5 


34.4 


1970 ........ 


40.4 


38.8 


42.0 


51.5 


32.2 


39.2 


27.3 


1965 


35.7 


36.5 


35.0 


45.7 


25.3 


32.1 


21.4 


1960 . 


32.7 


35.0 


30.4 


42.5 


20.2 


27.4 


16.5 


1955' _ _ . . . 


30.6 


33.9 


27.1 


38.4 


18.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 ......... 


26.8 


31.4 


21.6 


32.8 


13.6 


(NAj 


(NA) 


Married, Husband 
















Present 
















1980 ......... 


50.2 


46.1 


54.1 


61.8 


44.9 


51.4 


41.1 


1975 


44.4 


43.9^ 


44.9 


52.3 


36.6 


41.9 


32.7 


1970 


40.8 


42.2 


39.7 


49.2 


30.3 


37.0 


25.8 


1965 


34 J 


38.3 


32.2 


42.7 


23.3 


29.2 


20.0 


1960 


30.5 


34.7 


27.6 


39.0 


18.6 


25.1 


15.3 


1955' ........ 


27.7 


32.7 


24.0 


34.7 


16.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 .... 


23^ 


30.3 


18.4 


28.3 


11.9 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Other, Ever-Married' 
















1980 


44.1 


35.2 


69.4 


74 J 


59.2 


69.0 


47.3 


1975 


40 J 


33.2 


62.4 


67.2 


55.0 


59.4 


51.1 


1970 ........ 


39.1 


33.4 


60.6 


67.3 


50.7 


58.8 


43.6 


1965 ......... 


38.9 


33^ 


58.3 


65.2 


47.8 


59.4 


39.4 


1960 ......... 


40,0 


35.7 


55.5 


66.2 


39.8 


5IJ 


32.4 


1955' 


39.6 


36.0 


52.9 


63.4 


40.4 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1950 ......... 


37J 


33,7 


54.9 


63.6 


4K4 


(NA) 


(NA) 



NA Not available. 



* Data are for April. 

' Includes married, husband absent (including separated), divorced, and widowed women. 

NOTE: Data for 1950 through 1965 refer to women 14 years old and over: data for 1970 
through 1980 are for women 16 years old and over. 

Source: Dau for 1980 are from Bureau of Labor Statistics, ^fjr/rj/ Jm/ Fumi/y Charac- 
lerhtks of WorkfSj, Manh 19S0, USDL 80 767. Data for 1960 through 1975 are from 
Bureau of Labor Sutistics, Special Labor forct Reports^ Nos. 13, 64, 130,ar>d 183. Data for 
1950 and 1955 are from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
p.50,Nos. 29and 62. 
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Table A*2. Labor Fuccf SUtu% of Women 18 to 44 Years Old With a Child Under 
5 Yeare Old, by Aft of Youngest Child: June 1977 



(Numbtrs iin (houMnii») 



Afe of younfesc child 



Mjriul Jnii libor furtc 














sucus 




Less than 


1 year 


2 years 


3 years 


4 years 




Total 


1 year old 


old 


old 


dd 


old 


All MahUI SuiMMt 














Number ........... ^ 


11^93 


2^3 


2,412 


2,128 


1,914 


1,779 


ftrccn(« ........ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


In labor force ......... 


40.6 


31.9 


37.2 


44.4 


44.0 


50.1 


Employed 


35.0 


24.0 


31X) 


39J 


39.2 


45.7 


Full time 


23.2 


15.9 


19.6 


26.6 


26.2 


31.8 


pjrt time 


11 J 


9.1 


11.4 


13.1 


13.1 


13J 


Unemployed ....... 


5.6 


7.0 


6.2 


4.7 


4.8 


4.4 


Unemployment rate . 


13 J 


21 J 


16.6 


10.7 


10.9 


8.8 


Not in labor force. 


59.4 


68.1 


62.8 


55.6 


56.0 


495 


MvrUtd, Huiband f m«nt 














Number .......... 


'9^48 


2,492 


2,049 


1,780 


1,557 


1,437 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


In labor force ......... 


38.9 


30.7 


36.3 


43.7 


41.4 


47J 


Employed ....... ^ . 


34 »5 


25.0 


31.4 


39 J 


37 J 


44J 


Full time ........ 


21.8 


15.3 


19.2 


25.7 


23.7 


29.2 


fart time . . . ^ . . . . 


127 


9.7 


12.2 


14.0 


14.0 


15.1 


Unemployed. ....... 


4.4 


5.7 


4.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.2 


Unemployment rate . 


11 J 


18.7 


13.4 


8.9 


8.7 


6.6 


Not in labor force. ...... 


6K1 


69.3 


63.7 


56.3 


58.6 


525 


All Other Marital Statuses^ 














Number .......... 


• J ,945 


411 


363 


348 


357 


341 


Percent ......... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 X) 


In labor force ......... 


49.0 


39.6 


42.4 


48.2 


55.8 




Emploved ......... 


37.7 


25.2 


28.9 


39.2 


45.9 


51.3 


Full time ........ 


30.2 


19.6 


22J 


31.1 


37.0 


43.0 


Part time ........ 


7.4 


5.6 


6.6 


$J0 


8.9 


8.3 


Unemployed. ....... 


11.3 


14.4 


13J 


9.0 


9.9 


9.6 


Unemployment rate , 


23J 


36.2 


31J 


18.6 


17.6 


15.9 


Not in labor force. ...... 


51.0 


60.4 


57.6 


51J 


44J 


39.1 


' Includes women with a child 


under 5 years old bu 


t with no 


report on 


exact age. 




^Includes married, husband 


absent 


(including separated), 


widowed, 


divorced, and 


f>ever* 



married women. 
Source. June 1977 Current Population Suryey. 
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Tjble fncm Distribution of Children Under 6 Yean Old of Wofking Women, by Type of Child Care Arrangement, Age of 
CMMren, and Employment Statui of Mother: June 1958, February 1%5, and June 1977 



(Numbf ri in Ihouiand* DjU Jre for thMJrcn of fvcr-fnarrtcd women) 



Type of M\d cjrt arringcmcni jnd 
employment sUlM of mother 



1977» 



1965 



1958 



Total 
under 
5 year* 



Under 
3 years 



3 and 4 
years 



ToUl 
under 
6 years 



Under 
3 years 



3 to 5 
years 



Total 
under 
6 years 



Under 
3 years 



3 to 5 
years 



Cmpleytd Full Time 

Number of children. 



Percent ....... ^ ... * . 

Care in child's home'. . . . 

By father. 

By other relative ....... 

By noorelatiive. 
Care in another home. 

By relative 

By nonrelative ........ 

Group care center* 

Child ciret for self ........ 

Mother cares for child while ^ork 
Other arrange nients. ....... 

Employed fart Time 



inn* 



100.0 
28.6 

10.6 

n.4 

47.4 

20.8 
26.6 
14.6 
OJ 
8.2 
0.8 



1 394 

100.0 
29.9 
10.8 
12.6 
6.4 
53.4 
22.1 
313 
9.1 
0.1 
6.8 
0.8 



1,117 

100.0 
26.4 
10J 
10.0 

6.3 
417 
19.7 
22.0 
2i;2 

0.2 
]0.1 

0.4 



2^61 

100.0 
47.2 
10.3 
18.4 

18J 

37.3 
17.6 
19.6 
8.2 

0.3 
6.7 
0.4 



1^24 

100.0 
46.0 
9S 
18.6 
17.8 
41.7 
22.0 
19.8 
4J 
0:2 
6.4 
1.0 



1^37 

100.0 
48J 

10.8 
18.3 
19.0 
34.3 
14.8 
19J 
10.5 

0.3 

6 



-} 



2p39 

100.0 
56.6 
14.7 
27.7 
14.2 
27.1 
14.5 
12.7 
4.5 
0.6 

11.2 



883 

100.0 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
,(NA) 
/(NA) 
\(NA) 



1,157 

100,0 
(NA) 
(MA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



Number of children 


. . . . . 1»45H 


805 


611 


1,233 


470 


763 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Percent v ..... . 

Care in child *s home' ......... 

By father » 

By other relative . * . 


. . . . . 100.0 

42.7 

23.1 

. . . . . 1 1 .2 
8,4 


100.0 
42.5 
213 
12/2 
8.8 


100.0 
43.2 
25.2 
10.6 
7.4 


100.0 
47.0 
22.9 
15.6 
8.6 


100.0 
45.2 
20.2 
16.2 
8.8 


100.0 
48.1 
24J 
15.1 
8.6 


100.0 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


100.0 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


100.0 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



Cjfc in inulhcr home 



B> nunrcUtiivc . 
Group cjrccrntrr* 

Child cares for self ............... 

Mother cares for child while working* 
Oxhtx arranfemenis. . . 



B> relative 



28.S 

m 

15.6 
9.1 
0.5 

18.5 
0.4 



32.2 
153 
16.6 

5.5 



19.9 



24.7 
10.1 
14.6 
14.2 

0.2 
16.9 

0.8 



17.0 
9.1 
7.9 

2.7 
0.9 
32.3 



19.7 
9.4 

10.3 
0.9 
0.9 

33.3 



15.4 
8.9 
6.5 
3.9 
1.0 

31.6 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



NA Not available. 
Rounds to zero. 

* Data are only for two yoonjtest children under 5 years old. Total includes children for whose age is not known. 
*DaU e^^clude children whose mother cares for them while working at home. 

* Dau are for all types of group cjre. 

* Data include children v»hose mother is working either at home or away from home. 
Source: 3re source notes In appendix C for CPS data» 
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Tabte A4. Percent Oiiiribution of Children Under 6 Years Old, by Type of Child 
Care Arrangement, Eniployment Sutus, and Race of Mother: February 1965 and 
June 1977 



(Numbers in thousands. Data are for children of ever^arried women) 



Year and type of child 
care arrangement 




White 




Black and other races 


Total 
em- 
ployed 


Em- 
ployed 
full time 


Em- 
ployed 
part time 


Toul 
em- 
ployed 


Em- 
ployed 
full time 


Em- 
ployed 
part time 


1977* 














Number of children. . 


3,471 


2,154 


\^\% 


656 


515 


140 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


C^rt in child'% homc^ . . . 


34.5 


2S.8 


43.8 


28.7 


27.7 


31.4 


By father. 


15.S 


lOJ 


24.1 


10.7 


9.9 


13.6 


Oy oiner rciaiivr . - - 


10.7 


10 8 


10.7 


14.5 


13.9 


15.7 


By nonrelative .... 


7.9 


7.2 


9.0 


3.5 


3.9 


2.1 


Care tn another home. . . 


10 1 




27.4 


50.3 


52.2 


42.9 


By relative ....... 


15.8 


184 


11.4 


30.8 


30.6 


30.7 


By rKinretatWe ..... 


23.3 


27.8 


16.0 


19.5 


21.7 


12.1 


Group care center* .... 


12.2 


14.3 


8.6 


15,2 


15.7 


13.6 


Child cares for self ... . 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


2.9 


Mother cares for child 














while working* ..... 


13.2 


9.4 


19.6 


4.6 


3J 


7.9 


Other arrangements. . . . 


0.7 


0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


1965 














Number of children. . 


3j065 


2,067 


998 


730 


506 


224 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


i^are tn cniio s nornc . . . 


•♦o.u 


49.1 


45.7 


43.7 


39.6 


53.0 


By father. 


15.7 


10.7 


25.9 


8.6 


8.5 


9.1 


By other relative . . . 


15.0 


17.2 


10.4 


27.9 


23.2 


38.4 


By nonrelative 


17.3 


21.2 


9.3 


7J 


7.9 


5.5 


Care in another home. . . 


28.3 


35.7 


13.0 


41.1 


43.6 


35.2 




12.8 


16.4 


5J 


23.6 


22.8 


25.1 


By rwnrelativc . . . . . 


J5.5 


19.3 


7.5 


17J 


20,8 


10.1 


Group care center* .... 


6.4 


8.2 


2.7 


b.6 


8.3 


2.7 


Child cares for »elf .... 


0.6 


0.4 


1.1 








Mother cares for child 












9.1 


while working* ..... 


16.4 


6.2 


37.5 


8.6 


8.5 


Other arrangements. . . . 




0.5 











- Rounds to zero. 

* Data dire only for the two voungest children under 5 years old. 

' Datii exclude children whose mother tares for them while working at home. 

* Data ire for all tvpes of group ure. 

* Data include children whose mulher is working either at home or away from home. 



Source. See source notes in appendix C for GPS iiata. 

d' 
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Table A S. Perttnt Diitrlbution of Children Under 6 Years Old of All Working 
Women, by Type of Child Care Arrangement and Vean of School Completed by 
Mother: February 1965 and \upt 1977 



(Numbers In ihuuMnJ* Diu 4re fu r ihlltiren uf evff-m^rrlcd women) 

1965 





Lesi 






Less 








OiaM 


Mliih 


(iillfge, 


th4n 


High 


College, 


Ty^ of child i^rr 


high 


VChiMil 


1 Ve4f 


high 


Khool 


1 year 


jrri.nftmeni 


ilhiUi) 


gf4dU4tf 


or fnore 


school 


graduate 


or more 


Number of children 


IM 


1,974 


1,397 


1 ,1 32 


1,753 


742 




1000 


lOOJJ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Carein thIIJ ihume' . 


41,^ 


i2:/ 


30.5 


49.8 


46.4 


46.7 


By father 




15 J 


14 3 


14.1 


14.6 


14.9 


By other reUilvt. . . 




10.7 


6.9 


26.8 


15.0 


10.2 


By nonreUilvr . < „ . , 


4.5 


6.7 


9.4 


8.9 


16.8 


21.6 


Care in another homr, . 




42.5 


39.4 


30.4 


31.9 


24.1 


By reUOvr 


22.9 


2K0 


11.5 


17.0 


13.6 


11.3 


By nonrei^live ..... 


16.4 


21.5 


27.9 


13.4 


18.3 


12.8 


Group CATt (denier' . . . ^ 


7.J 


12.8 


15.4 


3.4 


7.2 


9.6 


Child caret for Mtf . . . . 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


Mother cares for child 














while working* » . . . . 


11.4 


11.2 


13.1 


16.0 


13.8 


19.3 


Other arrangements. . . . 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 




0.2 




- Rounds to 2erOv 



' Data are only for the two youngest children under 5 years old. 

* Data exclude children whose mt *her cares for them while working at home. 
' Data are for all types of group care. 

* Data include children whose mother Is working either at home or away from home. 
Source: Sec source notes in appendix C for CPS data. 
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Table A-6. Percent Distribution of Children Under 6 Years Old of All Working Women, by Type of Child Care Arrangement and 
Family Income in Current Dollars: February 1%5 and June 1977 



(Numbers m thouMnUs. Dju are for children of ever marrle d women) 

1977* 1965 



Less than $6^00 to $12,000 to $20,000 or Less than $3,000 to $6,000 to $10,000 
rvpeorchilUtarearrjngement $6,000 $11,999 $19,999 more $3,000' $5,999' $9,999* or more* 



Number of children . . 459 1,218 

Percent. . . 100.0 1 00.0 

Care in child's home* . . 34.6 34.0 

B> rather. _ . 12.8 16.0 

By other relative 15.2 12.6 

Bv ftonrelative ^ . 6.7 5.5 

Care irt another home 43.7 42.6 

By relative 24.9 22.3 

By nonrclative. 18,8 20,3 

Group care center 8.7 11.6 

Child cares lor self 0.7 0.2 

Mother cares tor child ^ hile working* . . 1 1 .5 11 .3 

Other jrrani^emcnls 0.9 0.3 



1,481 


823 


603 


1,282 


1,356 


553 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


34.2 


30.7 


44.0 


38.1 


54.8 


50.6 


17.3 


11.3 


6.3 


13.4 


20.3 


13.3 


10.0 


9.7 


29.4 


14 6 


15^ 


12.0 


6-9 


9.7 


8.3 


10.1 


19.0 


25.3 


42.9 


36.0 


29.7 


36.3 


28.5 


26.7 


18.7 


9.1 


15.2 


17.8 


14.5 


8.9 


24.2 


26.9 


14-5 


18.5 


14.0 


17.8 


10.3 


18.4 


3.8 


6.9 


5.2 


9.9 


0.1 


1.2 


1.6 


0.7 


0.2 




11.7 


12.6 


20.8 


17-7 


10.6 


12.9 


0.7 


1.0 




0.2 


0.7 





Rounds to /e. J. 

* Data arc only tor the two youngest children under 5 years old. 

* In constant 197 7 dollars, this caiefory represents "under $5,762,"' 

*ln constant 1977 dollars, this category represents "$5 ,762 to $11,523;* 
*ln constant 1977 dollars, this category represents "$1 1 ,524 to $19,205." 
Mn constant 1977 dollars, this category reprcscr is '*$ 19,206 or more.'* 

* Data exclude children whose mother cares for them while working at home. 
^ Data are for all types of group care. 

* Data mclude children w hose mother is working either at home or away from home. 
Source: See source notes in appendix C for CPS data. 5 ^ 



Tabic A-7. Percent Distribution of Type of Child Care Arrangement Used for Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by Race Mariul 
Sutus, and Employment Status of Mother: June 1977 



(Numbtrs la thousands) 

All Races 

Type of child care arrantsement Total Employed Employed 

4nd marital status of mother employed full time part time 

All Mariul Statuses 







^ <n7 


1 ^#;7 


Percen t 


1 nil fi 


1 f\t\ f\ 


1 00.0 


Care in child's home* 


33.0 


28.6 


41.7 


By father 


13.9 


9.8 


22.0 




12.5 


12.7 


12.2 




6.6 


6.1 


7.5 




41.8 


47.8 


30.0 


By relative 


18J 


21.2 


14.1 


By nonrelatlve 


23.0 


26.6 


15.9 




12.9 


14.S 


9.3 


Mother cares for child while 










11.2 


7.5 


18.3 


Other arranKcments* 


1.1 


1.3 


0.8 


Marhed. Husband Present 








Number of children. , . . . . 


3.088 


1,957 


1,131 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Care in child's home' ....... 


33.4 


28.3 


42.5 


By father 


16.9 


12.4 


24.7 


Bv other relative 


9.8 


9.6 


10.2 




6.7 


6.3 


7.6 




41.3 


48^ 


29.0 


B\ relative 


18.3 


21.2 


13.3 




23.0 


27.3 


15.7 



White Black 

Total Employed Employed Total Employed Employed 

employed full time part time employed full time part time 



3,059 


1,943 


1,1^6 


616 


482 


134 


1 yJyJ.yJ 


1 nn n 


100 .0 


1 00-0 


100.0 


100.0 


33.6 


28.7 


42.4 


30.4 


28.4 


37.6 


15.1 


10.2 


23.7 


7.9 


7.8 


8.5 


11.1 


11.5 


10.5 


19^ 


17.5 


26.7 


7.4 


7.0 


8.2 


3.0 


3.1 


2.4 


40.5 


47.2 


28.6 


48.3 


49.9 


42.6 


16.4 


18.9 


12.0 


31.2 


30.9 


32.3 


24.1 


28.3 


16.6 


17.1 


19.0 


10.3 


12.2 


14.1 


8.9 


15.9 


17.7 


9-4 


12.6 


8.6 


19.5 


4.4 


3.4 


7.8 


1.1 


1.4 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


2.6 


2,627 


1392 


1,035 


371 


291 


81 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


34.4 


28.7 


43.3 


28.1 


26.3 


33.9 


17.6 


12.4 


25.6 


12.3 


11.7 


14.1 


9.5 


9.4 


9.6 


12.1 


10.5 


17.8 


7.3 


6.9 


8.1 


3.7 


4.1 


2.0 


39.6 


47.3 


27.9 


52.1 


54.0 


45.4 


16.1 


18.9 


11.9 


34.3 


34.5 


33.8 


23^ 


28.4 


16.0 


17.8 


^9S 


11.6 



00 
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Table A-7. Percent Obtribution of Type of Child Care Arrar)|ement Used for Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by Race, MariUl 
Sutus, and Employment Sutus of Mother: June 1977-Continued 

(Numbtn In thuuMn<h) ^— 

All Races |»[hite Black 

Type of child care arunrmeni Total Employed Employed Total Employed Employed Total Employed ^"^J^oy^i 

and marital status of mother employed full time part time employed full time part time employed fulltlme part time 

Marritd. Husband Prtwnt , ^ „ , _ 

Group care center' 116 13.6 8.1 11.0 13.1 7.7 15.0 15.9 11.6 

Mother cares for child while „ 

workinl' . . 12.6 8.5 19.8 13.9 9.5 20.5 4.6 3.4 9.0 

Other arraniiements* 1-0 1.2 0.6 1.0 1.3 0.6 0.3 0.4 

All Other MariUl Statuses' 

Number of children 686 550 136 431 350 8i 245 191 54 

P„«nt 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 0 

" , " L ■ ■, 11 n 20 Q 35 4 29 0 28.4 31.2 34.0 31.5 (B) 

Care in child s home' J'-O J' -* ■'"•^ ^ jgj 

'•''I'"- : •. rit 28 4 21.0 21.4 30.8 2812 |B) 

By other relative 24.7 23.8 28.4 .1.1 . - U ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ore .n.no.hcr home. 43.9 45.4 37.5 45.2 47 0 37 5 42.4 43.5 J 

Bvrcleittve 21.0 21.2 20.0 17.9 18.9 13.6 26.4 25.4 B 

By nonrcljiivc 22.9 24J 17.5 -/.J i -^-^ '"^ J ' 

Group c.rc center^ 18,9 19.0 18.6 19.8 18.5 25.3 1 /.3 20.4 (B) 

Mother tjres for child while ^ 

workm,.'. 43 4.1 6.0 4.8 4. 6.1 4 3.5 B 

Other .rr.nK.ments-' . 1.7 M 2.6 1.2 1.5 ^^ W 

B B..e too small to show derived measure. Sourc.- |.,n. 19^7 Crrrnr PopuMrion ^ufyey 
Rounds to zero. 

* Djtj exclude children whose mother c^res for them while working at home. 
' Data are tor all i> pes of group care. 

* Data include children whose mother is working either at home or away from home. 

* Includes child takinii care of self. 

* Includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and neverniurried womer). 



Table A4. Selected Characteristics of Working Mothers With Children Under 5 
Years Old: June 1977 



(Numbers io thousands. Percent distribution) 





All 


Married, 


All other 




marital 


husband 


marital 


C ha ric tens tics ot mother 


statuses 


present 


statuses* 


Number of women' . . « .... 


3,675 


2,998 


676 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




66.0 


62.8 


80.0 


Part time 


34.0 


37 .2 


20.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White. ... 


83.2 


87.6 


63.8 


Black 


16.8 


12.4 


36.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Other aduit female present. ...... 


9.9 


5.1 


31.4 


No other adult female present 


90.1 


94.9 


68.6 


Family income * . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than $6,000 . , . 


13.0 


7.1 


39.1 


$6,000 to $113>99 .......... 


29.1 


27.4 


36.7 


$12,000 to $19,999 


35.0 


39.3 


15.8 




19.3 


22.6 


4.7 




3.6 


3.6 


3.7 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




19.0 


21.1 


10.0 




38.5 


38.4 


39.0 




39.8 


37.6 


49.9 




2.6 


2.9 


1.1 



* Includes married, husband absent (including separated), v^idowed , divorced , ind never 
married women. 

' Data are only for White women and BSack women. 



Source! )une 1977 Current Population Survey. 
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Table A-9. Typt of CNId Care Arranfefnem Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Husband Present) for Younsest Child Under S Years Oid, by Occupation of Wife, 
Employment Sutus, and Residence: June 1977 

Pvt A. All Employed Wives 

(Numbers in ihou*inds) 

O^cupjtion of g mploycJ wives 

Tvpe ut chitJ cjre Protesslun^l Clerics) Blue colter 

jrrjnKement jnJ loUl 4nJ «inJ lUles and servke Fj^m 

residence ot wife employed ManigerUl workers workers workers 



All Artas 



Nunib«r of chiiJren . 


3»UH8 


e»58 




MS5 




Percent 


lUO.U 


luu .0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Lire in thtlil\ 


3 3.4 




3K6 


37.0 


31.9 


Bv f jiher 


]b>J 


15.7 


16.7 


18 J 


4.0 


Bv other reUttVi^ 


9.8 


4.0 


9J 


12.7 


2K5 


Bv nonreUtive 


67 


io,y 


5.6 


5.6 


6.4 


Ore in jnoihcr Uof^it 


41J 


4h9 


44.9 


39.4 


16.6 


H\ reUtlve 


I8J 


1 h5 


2K7 


19.7 


6.6 


Bv nunreUtiVe . 




30,4 


23 V? 


I9J 


10.0 


Group t jre tenter' 


n.t> 


(6.0 


14.3 


7 ^ 


0.5 


Mother tjrcs tor thild 












^hile workm^^ . . 




10.1 


7.7 


16.3 


49.7 


Other jrrjn^emcnis* 


KO 


I J 


1.6 


0.1 


1.3 


Central Cities 












f\umber ot children , 


75" 


1 56 


325 




3 


Percent ....... 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Cjre in chilJ s home' . . . 


35J 


38.4 


31.3 


38. 4 


(B) 


Bv fjther. ....... 


19.b 


23.1 


18.5 


19.3 


(B) 


Bv other relative , 




3.0 


7.4 


14.6 


(B) 


Bv nonrel^live. .... 


b.7 


12.3 


5.4 


4.5 


(B) 


Cjre in another home. . . 


411 


38.4 


44.7 


38.3 


iBj 


B> relative ....... 


19.6 


14.7 


24.3 


17.1 


(B) 


Bv nonret Jtive .... 


Z\S 


23J 


20.4 


^1 2 


(B) 


Group tare center* . 


]2.S 


14.4 


16.2 


7.1 


(B) 


Mother tares tar thsid 












while %kork«ng' .... 


10.1 


7.0 


b.4 


16.4 


(B) 


Other arrannements* , 


0,9 


1.8 


1.3 




{B) 



Sec footnotes at end ot table. 
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T;i*>le A-9 Tvp« uf Child C^e Arraofemenl Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Hinband Preseni) for Younfesl Child Under 5 Years Old, by Occupation cf Wife, 
Employment Sutus, and Residence: )une 1977-Continued 

Part A. All Employed WWes-Continued 



(Numbers in ihou$inj!»| 



Tvpc of child c^re 
rctiilcnic of wife 



Toul 
employe J 



Ottupjlion ot cmplovcJ wives 



M^inagerul 



and sales 
workers 



Blue cotlur 
and service 
workers 



^arrn 
workers 



Suburbs 

Number of chiidren , 

Percent . .. 
Cafc in childS hume' , . 
By father 

By other relative . . 
By nuorelative 
Care in another home. 
B> relative 

nonrelatjve. . 
Group care tenter^ . 
Mother cares for child 

while working* .... 
Other arrangements* 

Nonmctropolitan Areas 

Number of children 

Percent ...... 

Care in child's home* . . 

By father. ...... 

By other relative . * 

By nonrelative . . . . 
Care ;n another home. . 

By relative ...... 

By nonrelative . . . . 
Group care center^ . . . 
Mother cares for child 

while working' . . . > 
Other arrangements* . 



1.125 


300 


474 


3 37 


13 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


lOO.U 


3b.5 


31. 4 


35 .6 


43.0 


(B) 


^20.1 


15.8 


18.6 


27.0 


(B) 




4.3 


12.0 


9 J 


(Bj 


7.3 


11.3 


5.0 


6.3 


(B) 


36.2 


37J 


39.4 


31.2 


W 


14.0 




16.6 


14.9 


m 


'2 2 ^2 




22.8 


lb.3 


(B) 


14.2 


tii/3 


Ib.O 


8.6 


(Bi 


12.2 


12.0 


7.b 


17,1 


(B) 


U.9 


\2 


1.4 


0.2 


(B) 



1 ,206 


202 


387 


545 


72 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


29.3 


23.7 


26.9 


32.6 


33.1 


12.1 


to.o 


12.9 


13 J 


5.0 


10.9 


4.4 


7.5 


13.6 


26.3 


6J 


93 


6.5 


5.7 




46.4 


51.6 


51.6 


45.0 


13.8 


21.6 


12.1 


25.6 


24.0 


8.1 


24.8 


393 


2ti.O 


21.0 


5.7 


8.7 


13.8 


10.6 


b.4 


0.6 


14.6 


9.8 


9.0 


15.7 


50.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.9 


U.3 



B Base too small to show derived measure. 

- Rounds to zero. ^ ^ . 

» Data exclude children whose mother cares for them while working a\ home. 

' Data are for all types of group care. 

'Data include children whose mother is working either at home or away trom home. 

• Includes child taking care of self. 

Source, lunc 1977 Current Population Survey. 
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Tabic A 9 Type of Child Cjrc Arrangement Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Husbami Present) for Youngest Child Under 5 Years OW, by Occupation of Wife, 
Employment Status, and Residence: June 1977-Contlnued 

Pari B. Wives Employed Full Time 



Occupation ut employed wives 



Tvpe of child cjre Profession jI Cleric jI Blue collar 

jrr jnijemeni and ToUi jnd and sales and service Farm 

rwidcnce of wrfe emplovej ManaKerial workers workers workers 



All ArtAi 



iNumbcr ol children . I ,957 

Percent , lOU.U 

Care in whilJ s honje' . 

B* father. . 12.4 

Be other relative , . 9.6 

By nonretasive , . 6 J 



Care in another hunie . . 


48.5 


B> relative ........ 


2L2 


B> nonrelaEivc. . . 


213 


Group care center^ . 


lib 


Mother Cares tor child 




while working' ... 


$S 


Other arrangements* . . 


L2 


Centra Cities 




Number of uhHdren . 




Percent , . , . _ 


liiO u 


Care in child's home' , 


310 


Bv father. . . . , 


IS. 4 


Bv other relative 




By nonrelative , . _ 


bO 


Care in another home. , 


47.0 


Bv relative 


J Lb 


Bv nonrelative. 


25.4 


Group Care center^ .... 




Mother cares for child 




while workmg' * . . . . 


IJ 


Other arrangements* 


I.I 



392 






^ 1 


1 00.0 


1 ( M t II 
1 LfU 


1 oo.u 


100.0 


22.8 


1 .J 


J J . *' 


IB) 


9.4 


8.6 


18.7 


(B) 


3.8 


7.8 


13.5 




9.6 




5 .5 


',B| 


52.8 


53.9 


42.8 


[Of 


13.2 


2bJ 


21.4 


(B) 


39.6 


27.6 


21.4 


(B) 


!7,4 


I8,b 


7.3 


(B| 


SJ 


4.U 


12.U 


(B| 


IJ 


2,0 


03 


(B) 


t>U 


2 34 


188 


3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ii.s 


2 3,0 


40 J 


fB) 


17.3 


1 1.7 


19.2 


IB) 


1.9 


8.1 


15.3 


m 


12.3 


3 2 


5.6 


m 


49J 


5K3 


40.6 


w 


12.4 


28 ;2 


18.2 


(B) 




23.1 


22.4 


fB| 




19.7 


S.3 


IB) 


2.0 


3.9 


14.0 


m 


1.8 


1.9 




(B) 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A 9. Typt of CNId Care Arrangemeni Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Husband Preseni) foe Yoyngni Child Under 5 Years OW, by Occupation of Wife, 
Employmeni Suius.and Residence: June 1977-Contimjed 

Part B. W ives Employed Full Time -Continued 



Type of child cjrc 
jrrjnjtcment jnd 
residence of ^\ft 



Toul 



Occupation ot employed wives 



and 



ClericaJ 
and sales 
workers 



Blue CiAlir 
and service 
workers 



Farm 
workers 



Suburbs 

Number ot children . 

Percent ....... 

Care w cHild% huftic^ „ 

By tujhtr - 

Bv other relieve 

By nc»nrclJtr.e 
C4re in jnothcr ho^ic 

By leUtivc . 

Bv non relative 
Croup care center^ , , 
Mather tares for ChijJ 

*hilc working* 
Other arrangcmenis* . . 

Nonmetropolitan Areas 

Number oi 'vhil-Jren 

Percent ...... 

Care in chfidS home' . 

B\ father. ... 

By other relative . . 

Bv nonrelative. . . . 
Care in another home. . 

Bv relative ...... 

B» nonrelative. . . 
Group care center^ . . . 
Mother cares for child 

%hile i*orking' . . . . 
Other arranjcements* . . 



b53 


168 


282 


198 


5 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


:^ : 


19.9 


23.3 


42.1 


(B) 


13J 


SJ 


8.0 


24^ 


(B) 




4J 


93 


10.9 


(B) 


6.5 


7.1 


5.8 


6.4 


(B) 




46.6 


48.8 


38.6 


(B) 


11.1 


n.9 


20.3 


17.2 


(B) 




34 J 


28J 


21.4 


(B) 


18,5 




22.4 


9J 


(B) 


1J 


9.7 


3.6 


9.3 


(B) 


1 J 


OS 


1.8 


0.3 


(B) 


1^^ 


134 


257 


355 


43 



lOO.D 
26.4 

10.3 
63 
52.2 
243 

27.9 
9.5 

10.5 
1.4 



100.0 
20.5 
5.6 
4.1 
10.8 
63.0 
15.3 
47 J 
11.8 

3.2 
1.5 



100.0 
18.1 
6.4 
5.6 
6.1 
61.8 
31.2 
30.6 
133 

4.6 

23 



100.0 
34.1 
15.1 
13.9 

5.1 
46.2 
25.4 
20.8 

7.0 

123 
0.4 



100.0 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 



B Base too small to yho^ derived measure. 
- Rounds to zero. 

* Data exclude children whose mother cares for them while working at home. 
' Data are for all t> pes of group care. 

' Data include children whose mother is working either at home or away from home. 

* Includes child taking care of self. 



Source, june 1977 Current Population Survev. 
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Tabk Typt of Child Care Arrinfemeni Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Hmto^ Present) for Younfrst Child Under S Yean OU, by Occupation of Wife, 
Employment Status, and Residence: June 1977 -Continued 

Part C. Wives Employed Pan Time 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Occupation of employed w ives 



TwBc of child cjtrr 




1^ f o f K< inn 1 


Clerical 


Blue cniljr 






Total 






MTf vice 


• arm 


rcsiiiefice of wife 


em ployed 


Man^Mrial 


workers 


workers 


worke rs 


AH Areas 












Number of children. . 




267 


414 


413 


37 




1 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


cjfc jn vniiu > nomc . , 






jU.4 






fit. f^th^r 






J 1 .5 


1 5.; 




By oiher reiaiive * ^ * 


t Ci ^ 


4.4 


1 T 1 

1 2*1 


1 1 .J 






s .t> 




6.5 


5.6 


(B) 


Care in another home^ 








J 3. J 


(B) 


By relative , * ^ * - _ 


1 J.J 






16.* 


(Bl 


By noorelatjve ^ ^ ^ ^ . 


1 c *» 




1 C 1 

15.1 


1 6.6 


(B) 


Group ware center' » * , , 


fi 1 


lit* 


0.:$ 




(Bj 


Mother cares for child 












wh)le worktni^* 


1 a 11 

1 7.0 


1 £ T 
1 0-* 


14.6 


*.4.U 


(B) 


Other jrfah|$ements' <r <, 




1 1 
1 


0 




(fJ ? 


Central Citin 












Number of children. 


241 


66 


91 


&4 




Percent. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Cure jn child'i home* 


44 


(Bj 


52.4 


54.2 




Bv fiiher. . . _ . 


2S.8 


{B| 


35.9 


19,4 




B> uther relative 


7.8 


(B] 


5.6 


12.8 




By nonreUtive. . . . . 


8.2 


(B) 


10.9 


2.0 




Care in another home. „ . 




(B) 


27.7 


3i.O 




Bv relative ...... 


15.4 


(B) 


14.2 


14>y 




By nonrelative 


1JJ 


(Bi 


13.S 


18.4 




Ctou^ care center' . . 


10,0 


(B| 


7.0 


11.1 




Mother cares ?or child 












^hik worktng' ... 


16.2 


(B) 


12.9 


21J 




Other arrangements* . 


0.5 











See footnotes a! end of cable. 




Tjble A 9. Type of CKitd Care Arranftment Used by Employed Women (Married, 
Husband Preseni) for Youngest Child Under 5 Years OW. by Occupation of Wife, 
Employment Status, and Residence june 1977 -Continued 

Part C. Wives Employed Part Time -Continued 



Occupjtion ot emplu>eJ *»ve> 



T'.pe ot chilli w4re 




Protcisionjl 




Blue colUr 






fotai 




jnd mIcs 


Jnd M;rvKc 


f jrm 


re^iJrnwc of * ite 


rmplovrJ 


Mjnjjccrijl 


workers 


worker*! 




Suburbs 












\urTJb«r at thilJrcn 


4 ? J 


1 3- 


! 9 2 


1 tii 


u 


Percent 


IDU 0 


100 U 


100.0 


1 *>3 ,0 


1 00.0 




4ijJ 


46.2 


5 3.6 


44.2 


iB| 


Bv Uifm 




25.6 


34,0 


30.0 


[Bj 








15 ? 


SJ 


CB) 




8 3 


IbJ 


3-9 


6J 


tBI 


Cir*-* in jfioifjtff hutfit' 




24.8 


25.6 


20.6 


tB! 


ifetjttvtf 




6J 


I K2 


n.6 


i'B) 


Bv nonrciuii'vc .,. 


1-t i 


18 J 


14.4 


9,0 


IB! 


Group u-irtr ucntcf 


S J 


12.4 


bS 


7.0 


fBI 


Mottter 'vJrcs fuf LhniJ 












>h»jL* v^orkiirt'^^ 


19.2 


15-0 


] 3.4 


28.2 


m 

CB) 


Other jrf"jni;CuiCJrjt-»* 


U>> 


\M 


0.9 




NvnmctropotitJti Arcj$ 














418 


68 


131 


189 


29 


PcfLerU „ ..... 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


Care jn "s^hjid's )aome* 




|BJ 


44.2 


29 ^ 


IB)! 






CBI 


25.: 


lOJ 


m 


tt^v other relative . > 




CBI 


113 


13.0 


|B| 






(BI 


7-2 


6.8 


fB) 


Cjh' trt jnotner hu^iC:. . , 




(B) 


ns 


42,8 


(Bj 






fB| 


[4.7 


21.4 


IB I 






CBI 


17.1 


2 1 A 


i:bi. 






CBI 


5.4 


>A 


fBI 


.\taEher cures tor u^ul'J 












'^hde 'J^urVin^'^ ... . 


22.5 




n.6 


21.9 


fBi 




0 > 


iBi^ 






|B| 



B Bj'jC too sriMll to s^-o'A tieri^e-J mciiurc. 
RounJv to i*<to. 

* DutJ exLluiJe Lhstdren >.vht;se mother Cjre^ tor them 'Ahile ^ofktng At home. 

* Ddid jre ^or alt j". pes ot^ group cjre. 

Data (HlIuJc t^'f'ilJ.ren ^Ahose mother js ^orkm.iC either j; home or aw-av troni honie^ 

* Invludts ctiutj taksa'4 ware of ieU 

Syti'.^we Itinc I9T" Curr^^nl Population bor;e', . 
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Tabte Occupatiion of Wife, by Occupation of Civilian Husband, for Married* 
CoMpk Families Where the Wife is Employed Full Time: June 1977 

(Numbers in thouund)) 



Occupation of civilian husband 



froUssional Clerical Blue collar 
Occupation and and sales and service Farnt 

of wife Total ManaKertal workers workers workers 



rouK . . 1,747 453 170 1.042 S3 

Profcssiorul and 

managerial ........ 355 \%% 29 126 11 

Clerical and sale« 

workers. b95 !95 87 402 11 

Blue collar and 

service workers. ..... 647 67 53 508 19 

farm workers ....... 50 3 1 5 41 



Soufce lufte 1977 Current Population Survey. 



Table A-1 1. Labor Force Participation Rates of Females 25 to 54 Years Old and 
General Fertility Rates for Women 15 to 44 Years Old, for Selected Countries: 
1975, 1970. and 1960 



L.bar force pariicipation ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

rate 



Area and countrv 


1975 


1970 


I960 


1975 


1970 


1960 


Australia ^ ........ 


4ii.9 


42.2 


' 25.6 


79 


99 


112 




» si.y 


'52.5 


'53.2 


^3 


78 


88 


Belgium 


3S.4 


36.1 


* 29.7 


.0 


73 


89 


Canad-i 


50*5 


40.0 


28.5 


69 


81 


131 




69.2 


56.1 


37.0 


b9 


71 


82 


Federal Republic ot German i . 


50.3 


47.6 


*44J 


48 


67 


82 


F»nUnd. ............. 


7 3.4 


66.3 


57.6 


64 


64 


89 


France ....... ...... 


52.9 


46.8 


' 39.7 


69 


83 


95 




31.5 


' 31.8 


• 38.9 


75 


77 


80 


ItaU ................ 


33.1 


30.2 


* 25.7 


73 


80 


82 


lapan . ^ ......... ^ ... . 


52.1 


54 .6 


53.1 


72 


73 


71 


Ne:hcriands ........... 


28,5 


19.4 


17.1 


61 


88 


103 




38.3 


23.6 


16.0 


87 


94 


106 


Spain ................ 


27.1 


^ 


16:2 


92 


93 


96 


Sweden. ............ ^ . 


743 


64.2 


36.9 


65 


70 


68 


Turkcv . . .......... 


46.5 


52.1 


66.0 


162 


193 


224 




*56.9 


53.9 




64 


85 


88 


Umtcd States .......... 


54J 


49.7 


42.8 


67 


88 


119 



N A Not avatiabfc. 

^ F^timates made by the Secretariat, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment. 

Note: The general fertility rate is the number of live births per 1 ,000 women 15 to 44 
years old. 

Source: Organization for Economic Co-operatton and Development, Demographic Trends 
1950-1990 IParisrOECO J 979L tables I and 1119. 
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Appendix B. Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage. The data iiown in thrs report from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) are tor the civilian ouninsiiiutional population of the United States. 
Because only a small proportion of women are inmates of institutions (less than 1 
percent of women 15 to 44 years old being institutionalized), the data for the 
civilian noninstitutional population have a high degree of comparability with data 
for the total population. 

A|e. The age classitlcation is based on the age of the person at his last birthday. 

Race. The population is divided into three groups on the basis of race: "White/* 
**Black," and 'other races/' For comparability purposes between the 1965 and 
1977 CPS data, the categories ''Black*' and **other races" were combined. 

Mariul status. Data refer to marital status at the time of the survey. All women 
may be categorized as either single (never married) or ever married, the latter 
consisting of women who are married (including separated), widowed, or 
divorced. Among married women, two additional categories are also shown, 
**husbjnd present" or "husband absent" (mcluding separated), in order lo show 
whether or not the husband is a member of the household. 

Married-couple family. A marricd^eouple family is a "lamily" rnjintained by a 
husband and wife. Tables displaying data by tharacteristics ol "wives'^ reler to 
women living in this type of tamily 

Own child. The children cared for by a woman This includes her own (natura-) 
children, adopted children, or stepchildren who are living in the househuki. 

Child care arran'jements. Data on child care arrangements were obtained from 
mothers interviewed in the )une 1958, February 1965, and )une 1977 
supplements to the CPS. The resjKindent universe and questionnaire used in these 
three surveys are not s*»rictlv toniparable With each other as indicated below: 

june Data in this survey were collected from ever-married women who 

Were currently employed full time in May 1958 and who had children under 12 
years old living in the household. Ouc^lit>"s about who usually looked after the 
children while their mothers were at work and where was this care provided refer 

57 

66 
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tu Mav in urdcr lu tuvcr arriirii^erticnls at a time when most childreti were in 
school. Theretore, sonnr mothers v^urking tuli time m )une but nut in May were 
excluded from this survey. 

Care in the child's home was classified according to whether the usual caretaker 
was the child's father (or the mother's current husband), another relative, or A 
nof;relative« Similarly, care provided in another home other than the child's was 
classified according tu whether the usual caretaker was a relative or a nonrelalive* 
The category '*group care center" includes day care centers, day nurseries, nursery 
schools, settlement houses, etc. The remaining two categories include 'Vhild cares 
for >elf " and "other" arrangements^ It is no! clear from the published data where 
the expected response "mother cares fur child while working" was enumerated; 
the relatively large percent (I I) noted for the "other" category in 1 958 and the 
brief text discussion of ihe category (n the published report' suggest thai these 
response^ were included in the "other" category* 

fi'hrujn I^Ptj'y. Ihe supplementary ijuestiunson child care in this surve\ were 
asked m tfiuse sample households in which there was J mother whti had worked at 
least 27 weeks durmg l^>t>'», either lull time or part time, and who had at least one 
child under I f years uld laving at home. The reason for hmitin;4 tlie survey to 
mothers whu fMd Worked at least 27 weeks, according to the published report,^ 
was to explore tfie Jnld tare arrangements used by "tulMledged ' members of the 
labor force and not merely intermit tent or seasonal workers. 

1 he queslKHt on child care arrangements referred to the most recent niunth the 
mother v^urked l or a woman employed during the survey week, this was the 
month tK^lore the interview |^*"tJary); for other women, the iiueslion referred to 
the last month thev had worked. Since 83 percent of the mothers were employed 
at ihe time of the survey, the arrangement reported lor the great maiority of 
children was the one lluil was ir^ effect in )anuary 1965 II a mother made mure 
than one arrangenient durir^g the month, the one in effect longest was selected. 

In this survey, cunsijerably more detail was obtained regarding child care 
arrangements For tumparabihtv pur|x>SeS the care in child's home /care in another 
home dichotomy was preserved along with the same relative/lathei/nonrelative 
iiistmctions as in the )une 1958 CPS As shown in this report, the categi^ry "group 
care center*' includes the response "ntolher worked only during child's Scfiool 
hour>/* The response category ''mother looked alter child while working" was 
also available from this survey. The two remaining categories, "child looked alter 
self* and "other arrangements," made up 0.5 and OJ percent, respeciivcly, of the 
arrangements used tor children under b years old of all Working mothers. 

/une 1977. Questions on child care arrangements were asked of all currently 
married women IT to T4 years old and all separated, divorced, widowed, and 

*U.S. Depjfimcni u» Health, tducalion, and Welfare, Chh'J Cure ArrungemintS of 
hull^Hime Wurkh<^ Vuthers, ChifdrenS Bureau PubKcatiun No. 378 (U.S. GovernmenI 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 19591, page lb. 

^U.S, Department of Health, Education, Welfare, Child Care Arrangements Of Working 
Mothers In the (Jmted Stares. Children's Bureau Publication No* 461 (U.S. Government 
Printing Off ice , Washington, DX., 1968K 
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rieui nunavl ^lUian IH lu \ \ wms M ^Iu* IkuI »<nv children le^is than 5 \edrs 
ulil ii^irii; H) the hMUwfiukl U.iIj on sfietilic jrr^inHemenls ^eie only obtained fur 
^otmu ^hu were enipiu>ed as ut ifie suru*v date and only tur their iwu yuungesl 
vhildren utuler S \eafs ut a^:e. fSee appendix D.l Data on child care arrangement!* 
feKite \o the usual piuvjMuns made tur the child while the mother was at work/ 
UtiliKe the pieuMus sUfvevs, data (in enipluymeni and usual child care 
arraniijements relate ti^ the woman at tfie lime ot the survey. 

Additional ijuestions were a!s<» asked oit cash payment tor child care services, 
whether or not nun emploved women used child care arrangements^ and future 
work and terlilitv expectations. 

*'Ciroup care centers** in this report includes nurseries or preschools or day care 
centers Use ot nursers schools or preschools may be underestimated in this 
suivev becau^* ot closings in june. A woman who brings her child to work but 
places him m a care center at work is recorded as care provided by nonrelalive in a 
da; caic center A woman who provided care tor the child herself cither at the 
work place Mr at tuime, was tabulated as ''mother cares for child while working/* 

Responses vsete onlv analyzed for women who answered the child care and 
payment tor child care questions (47 A-47C and 48) completely. Only 6 percent of 
the women m tfie surve\ were omitted from the analysis because of nonresponse 
to these ijuestiuns lor this reason, comparisons of absolute numbers among 
surve\s should be treated with caution. 

It should be noted that difterences in the lime ot year that the child care 
questions refer lu alteds the comparability of the data among the different 
sutvevs fur example, nursery schools and kindergartens that close during the 
summer nkuHhs aduce Ihe potential number of group centers available for child 
care Llosin^s t^t elementary and high schools during )une can increase the 
PMlenlia! nunitur ul siblings and relatives available to care tor young children 
since ifiev ate t)o\ aitendink; school lull time. 

In labor force. Persons ate classified in the labor force if they were employed as 
civilians, unet?iplosed, or m the Armed forces during the survey week (see child 
care arran>;emenls seclinn tor exceptions to this definition). The '^civilian labor 
force*' includes all tiwhant Jassitied as employed or unemployed. 

Not in labor force AH civihans wfio are not classified as employed or 
unemploved ate Jelnud AS "th^t in tfie tabor force/' 

Employed. I mplMUHl petsoi^, tominise ( I) all civilians who, during the specified 
week, did any work al all a^ paid employees or !n their own business or 
profession, or un tfieir own larni,, v>f who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid 
workers on a lat iti or in a business operatt il by a member of the family and (2) all 
those wfio were nut wofkm>; but who had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of illness^ bad weatfier, vacation^ or labor* 
management dispute, or because they were taking time off for personal reasons, 
whether or not they were paid by their employers for time off, and whether or 
not thes were seeking other lobs. Excluded from the employed group arc persons 
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whose only activuv cunsislt-d ut work around the house (such as own home 
housework and painting or repairing own home) or volunteer work tor religious, 
charitable, and similar organizations. 

Unemployed. Unemployed persons are those civilians who, during the survev 
week, had no employ ment but were available for work and (1 j had engaged in any 
specific (obseeking activity within the pubt ^ weeks, such as registering at a public 
or private employment office, meeting with prosepective employers, checking 
with friends or relatives, placing or answering advertisements, writing letter^ of 
application, or being on a union or professional register; (2) were wailing to be 
called back to a job from which they had been laid off; or i3| were wailing to 
report to a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 

Full-time and pan-time employment. Persons who worked 35 hours or more 
during the survey week and those who worked 1 to 34 hour^ but usually work full 
time are classified as employed full time. Part-time workers are persons who 
worked 1 to 34 hours during the survey week and Usually work onlv 1 to 34 
hours. Persons with a job but not at work during the survev week are classified 
according to whether thev usually work full or part time. In the 1965 survev, 
persons were classified as having Worked at lull-time or part-time jobs depending 
on whether the person worked more or less than 35 hours per week in a majority 
of the weeks worked in 1964. 

Labor force participation rate. The labor force participation rate is the percent of 
the civilian noninstitutionai population in the labor force- 
Unemployment rale. The unemployment rate is the percent of the civilian labor 
force not employed. 

Occupation. The data refer to the civilian job held during the survey wet-k. In the 
1965 survev . data on occupation refer to the job held longest during 1964. 

Family income. Family income represents the total income of all members ot the 
family. Income, as defined in this report, represents total money income, or the 
sum of money from wages or salary before deductions for personal taxes and 
other purposes, net income from self-em plovment, and income from other sources 
received by all family members. 

Years of school completed. Data on \ ears of school completed in this report were 
derived from the combination of answers to questions concerning the highest 
grade ot school attended bv the person and whether or not that grade was 
finished. The questions on educational attainment appiv only to progress in 
^'regular" schools. Such schools include graded public, private, and patoLhial 
elementarv and high schools (both junior and senior high), colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, whether day schools or night schools. 



Mtfiropoliun nonmcuo[M»liian rc^idcntc. I Ik- pupulalion a-^iding in standard 
melrupoiilan sialislical atcas iSMbAM cuii^liluics ihc nioliupolilan pupuljliun. 
Except in New England, an SMSA is a cuuniy ur group ut contiguous couniics 
which conuins ai least one city of 50.000 inhabitants or more, or "twin cities" 
with a ccmibined pupulatiun ot at least 50,000. In addition to the countv or 
Luuntjes cuniaming such a ui cities contiguous counties are included in an 
SMSA i\. according tu ceitain ciiteiia. thes aie esscntialK nietiupolitan in 
character and are sucialU and ecoiu.nncallv inlegtated with tfie central countv„ In 
New England, SMSAS consist ul towns and cities, taOiei than counties. I he 
metropolitan population in this lepiui is based on SMSA\ as delined in Ihe l^^/U 
census and does not mJude anv sub>.'quent addihuiis ui cfianges 

Central cities, Lach SMSA must imlude at least luie venlial cit\ . add the 
complete title u\ an SMSA identities tfu- ceiitial cits ut ^'h^^v It onh **»ie cetUlai 
citv Is designated, ihen it must havi- 50,000 inhabitants oi nioic Ihe aiea title 
rna% include, in aJditiun tu the laigesi citv . up li^ twn cit\ names on the hash, arul 
tn the Older ut ihe tnllovving ciitciia (11 The .iddiimnal citS has at least JSOJ)00 
inhabitants ut ill the additional cil\ a population ut i»ne thud moie ut that iil 
the- largest cU> and minimum [lopulaliun ul 2S.00i). An exception uccuis where 
two Cities have contiguuus boundaiies and ciuistitute. loi euMlomic and siaial 
purposes, a single Lommumt^ ut at least SO.OOO. the smallei ol which must have a 
population ot at least 1 5,000. 

Suburbs. The reniamder ot the metropL>hlan aiea that is nut in cential cities is 
designated asuutside central <.itics ui '"subuibs 

Symbols. A dasii 1 J tepiesents aim ui a numbei which luunds lu /eio; "B'' 
means that the base is too snuill in shuw the derived measuie; ^'NA*' means not 
available, and "\" means nui applicable. 

Rounding of esliniaies. Individual numbers aie luunded to the nearest thousand 
Without being adjusted tu group tutaK, which aie inde[H'ndenti\ luunded, IJeiived 
measuies ate based un uniuunded numbeis wtieii p(«ssible, utheiWise. tliev aie 
based on Ihe luunded iiunibeis 




Appendix C Source and Reliability 
of the Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

Most of the esiimales in ihis report arc based on data obtained in June 1958. 
February 1965, and June 1977 by the Bureau of the Census collected in the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). Other data were obtained from official 
statistical publications of Sweden and the Federal Republic of Germany and from 
labor force and fertility estimates compiled by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. The source of data in each table and for each 
figure can be found at the bottom of that table or figure. 

The monthly CPS deals mainly with labor force data for the civilian 
noninstitutional population. Questions relating to labor force participation are 
asked about each member 14 years old and over in every sample household. In 
addition, supplementary questions were asked in June 1958, February 1965, and 
June 1977 about child care arrangements of working mothers. The present CPS 
sample was initially selected frorr the 1970 census file and is updated 
continuously to reflect new constructions where possible. (See the section, 
*'Nonsampling Variability.") The CPS sample In June 1977 was located in 614 
areas comprising 1,113 counties, independent cities, and minor civil divisions in 
the Nation. In this sample, approximately 58,500 occupied households were 
eligible for interview. Of this number, about 2,500 occupied units were visited but 
interviews were not obtained bi'cause the occupants were not tound at home af ter 
repeated calls or were unavailable tor some other reason. 

Samples tor previous sample designs were selected from files from the most 
recently tomplcled census and updated for new construciion. The following table 
provides a description ul some aspects ot the CPS sample designs in use during the 
referenced data collection periods: 



Descriptiun of the Current Population Survey 







Housing units cliKibte 




Number of ' 




Nut 


Time peri Oil 


sample jrcis 


Interviewed 


interviewed 


lune 1^77 ......... 


614 


56,000 


2,500 




J57 


33,500 


1,500 




330 


33.500 


1 .500 



* These areas were chosen to provide coverage in each State and the District of Columbia. 
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The fstimaiiun pruccduie used m this survey involve^, the inflation of the 
weighted !iampie results to independent estimates of the total civilian noninstitu* 
lional population of the United States by age, race, and sex. These independent 
estimates are based on statistics from decennial censuses; staiisiics on births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration; and statistics on the strength of the Armed 
Forces. 



Estimates based on a sample may differ somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census had been taken using the same 
questionnaires, instructions, and enumerators. There are two types of errors 
possible in an estimate based on a sample survey: sampling and nonsampling. The 
standard errors provided for this refK>rt primarily indicate the magnitude of the 
sampling error. They also partially measure the effect of some nonsampling errutb 
in response and enumeration, but do not measure any systeniatic biases in tfie 
data. The full extent of nonsampling error is unknown. Consequently, particular 
care should be exercised in the interpretation of figures based on a lelatively small 
number of cases or on small differences between estimates. 

r4on$ampling variability. Nonsampling errors c^in be attributed tu manv sounes, 
e.g., inability to obtain information about all cases in the sample, dellnitional 
difficulties, differences in the interpretation of questions, inability or unwilling- 
ness on the part of the respondents to provide correct information, inability to 
recall information, errors made in collection such as in recording or coding the 
data, errors made in processing the data, errors made in estimating values for 
missing data, and failure to represent alt units with the sample (undercoverage). 

Undercoverage in the CPS results from missed housing units and missed p^jrsons 
within sample households. Overall undercoverage, as compared to the level of the 
decennial census, is about 5 percent. It is known that CPS undercoverage varies 
with age, sex, and race. Generally, undercoverage is larger for males than lor 
females and larger for Black< and other races than for Whites. Ratio estimation to 
independent age-sex-race population controls, as described previously, partially 
corrects for the bias due to survey undercoverage. However, biases exist in the 
estimates to the extent that mi^.sed persons in missed households or missed 
persons in interviewed households have different characteristics than interviewed 
persons in the same age-sex-race group. Further, the independent population 
controls used have not been adjusted lor undercoverage in the 1970 census, which 
was estimated at 2.5 percent ol the population, with similar undercoverage 
differentials by age, sex, and race as in CPS. 

The approximate magnitude of two sources of undercoverage of I ousing units 
is known. Of the 83,UUO,U()U housing units in tfu: U.S., about 600,000 new 
construction housing units other than mobile homes are not represented in the 
CPS sample because they were assigned building permits prior to January 1970, 
but building was not completed by the time of the census (i.e., April 1970). 
Almost all conventional new construction, for which building permits were issued 



RELIABILITY OF SAMPLE ESTIMATES 




jtlei is K*pfeschU-J. Abuut 29U,0U0 uCLupicd mobile homes are not 

represcnlcii m C\*b, ihew uiids were cilher missed m ihe census or have been built 
or oLtupjed since the census. These esli males ot missed units are relevant to the 
june 1^)77 sample only and not to earlier designs where the extent of 
undercuverage was ^eiieralK less. The extent ot other sources o! undercoverage ot 
huu^Hit^ uhils >s unknown but believed lu be snialL 

Sjmpling vjrijbilily. The standard errors given in the tolluwing tables are 
priftiariK measures ul s^inipling variabilttv, that is, ot ihe variation that occurred 
bv chance because a sample rather than the entire population wa^ surveyed. The 
sample estimate and ^is standard error enable one to construct contidence 
intervals ranges thai wuuld include the average result ut all possible samples wiih 
a known prubabihu. For example, it all jxissible vimples were selected, each ot 
these was surveyed undei esseniiallv ttie same genera! conditions and using the 
same sample design, and an estimate and its standard error were calculated from 
each sample, then: 

1. Appfuxmiaieiv b8 percent ul the intervals trom one standard error below the 
estimate one standard error above ihe estimate would include the aveiage 
result ot all possible san)ples 

2. Apprt^ximaieK 90 percent ot the interval • Irom 1 b siandaid errors below the 
esimiale to Kb standard errors above the estimate would include ihe result ot 
all possible samples, 

3. Approximatefv 95 perceni ol the intervals trom two standard eiiois below the 
estimate to two standard errors above the estimate would include the average 
result ot all possible samples. 

The average estimate derived trom all possible samples mav or ma\ not be 
coniamed in anv pariicular computed interval. However, lor a particular sample, 
one can sav with a specified contidence that the average estimate derived trom all 
possible samples is included in the confidence interval 

Standard eriors mav also be Used to peitorm hypothesis testing, a procedure 
tor distinguishing between population parameters using sample estimates. I he 
most common tvpes ot hypotheses appearing in this report are 1) The population 
parameters are identical or 2) they are different. An example of this would be 
companng tlie peicent ot White women paying for child care arrangements versus 
the perceni ut HLick Women paying for child care arrangements. Tests may be 
performed at Various levels of significance, where a level of significance is the 
probabihlv ot concluding that the parameters are different when, in fact, they are 
identical 

All statements ut comparison in the text have passed a hypothesis lest at the 
0.10 level ot significance or better, and most have passed d hypothesis te^t at the 
0.05 level ot significance or better. This means that, for most differences cited in 
the text, the estimated difference between parameters is greater than twice the 
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^UinJaul ctH»t mI uw tiitteu'sac I !hc olhcr dsttcrcnccs iiicnliuncd. the 
oimiatcJ JifteictKc between p»uju»clcts »s bcis^ccn l b and 2.0 tirncs the 
sianJjjd tjru5 ut the dittcrcnLC. When ihf^ is I he e.ise, ihe slalenjenl ut 
cijnipan>t*n be qualified m some \^a%. e.g.,, b\ uh: ihe phrase "surrie 

e'.iidence 

Compjrjbility v^ilh other data. Dala ublained honi the CPS and nlhei >'u\ein- 
nietiiai suurces are nol enUieU loinp.u able. Ifus is due in Luge pari lu dilteiences 
jn iinte? '.le'Aer training and experience and in ditlenng surve\ processes. Alsu^dala 
m;i ch«Bd care arrangements were oblairied I rum molhers inlerMewed in ihe tune 
!*-*58.. I ebruar\ 1965, and )une 1977 supplemenls lo ihe CPS, ihe respondeni 
uM«**e)i>e> and tjaesliunnaires used m these surveys aie rail sintlh, comparable wiUi 
each L»lher 1 ui example, ihe dilleitng leteieilce penuds ut ihe cfnid care 
qiiesuuns attccls the cumparabihu oi ihe dala between; the ditkient survevs Fur 
tiHther d^ffeiences, see "Appendix 13. Detiniliuns and Lxplanatiuns/' Ifieseare 
adduiunal cinnp'>Meni> ut errtjf nul letlected in tlie slvindaid eiior tables 
Uieretufe. tauuun sliuuid be used in comparing resuUs between these dilterent 
Maifves 

Lauiiun should also be exercised in comparing mclrupuhtan and nonmeliu- 
pulilan area eslimaies trom ihe CPS trum 1977 to lliose tri^m earlier \ears. 
Melhudulugical and sample design cfianges have uicuried in tliese recenl Vears 
tesulting in lelabveK large ditterences in ihe metropolitan and nonmelropuhtan 
area eslimaies. 

Nule when using small eslimaies. Summarv measures trom CPS fsuch as percent 
dislr«buuon>} are shown in ihe report unly when the base ut the measure is 
75,000 or gi eater. Because ut the large standard eriurs un olved, there is little 
chance Uiai summar\ measures would reveal Useful intormaliun when cumpuied 
un a smaller base, tsltnuied numbers are shuwn, huwevei, eVen thuugh the 
relative standard errors ut these numbers are larger than those fur currespunding 
percentages. These smaller estimates are pruvided primarilv lu permit such 
cumbinaliun!> ut the categunes as serve eacli user's need. 

Standard errors tor dala based on surveys other than CPS. Standard eirors tor 
data based un surve\s other than CPS can be tuund in the appruprlale pubhtaiion 
tout no led a I the end ut the tables. 

CPS standard error tables and their use. In urder to derive standard eiroJs ifiat 
wuuld be appliCiible lu a laige number ut estimates and could be prepared at a 
muderate cusi, a number ut approximatiuns wore retjUired. I fierelure, instead ut 
ptoviding an mdrudual standard errur iur each estimate, generali/ed sets ut 
standard errurs aie provided lor various lypes ot characteristics. As a result, ifie 
^els of standard errors provided give an Indication ot the order ut magnitude ut 
the standard errur ut an estimate rather than the precise standard errur. 

The hgures m tables C-1 and C I provide approximations to standard errors ot 
esliniated numbers and estimated percentages. Siandard errors tor intermediate 
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%uluci» not shu^n m ihc gencrdlj/td tables ot standard errors ma> be approxi- 
mated bv linear mtetpi^latiitn Lsttniated standard errors tor specitic characteris- 
tics cannot be obtained from tables C l or C-2 without the use of factors in table 
C3. These factors musi be applied to the generalized standard errors in order to 
adjust tor the combined effect of sample design and estimating procedure on the 
value of the characteristic. 

Two parameters (denoted '*a" and "b"| are used to calculate standard errors 
for each ty pe of characteristic, they are presented in table C-4. These parameters 
were used to calculate the standard errors in tables C \ and and to calculate 
the factors in table C 3. The> also may be used to directly calculate the standard 
errors for estimated numbers and percentages. Methods for direct computation are 
given in the following sections. 

Standard errors of estimated numbers. The approximate standard error, a^, ot an 
estimated number shown in this report can be obtained in two ways It mav be 
obtained by use of the formula 

where f is the appropriate factor trom table C 3, and o h the standard error on the 
estimate obtained by interpolation from table D1 , Alternatively, standard errors 
mav be approximated by the following formula (2), from which the standard 
errors were calculated in table DL Use of this formula will provide more accurate 
results than the use of formula (U above, 

0^ ^ ^ ax* + bx ' 



Here x is the si/e ut the estimate and a and b are the parameters in table C A 
associated With the particular type of characteristic. When calculating standard 
errors tor numbers from cruss^tabulations involving different characteristics, use 
the factor or set oi parameters for the characteristic which will give the largest 
standard error. 



Table C-1. Sundard Errors of CPS Estimated Numbers: 1977 

fti8 thintes out of tUO. Numbers in thousands] 



Sue ut csliniJtc 


SiandArd error 


Size of estimate 


Standard error 


10. . . . . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ * • 

25 

50 

100 ^ " 


4 

6 
9 

19 


5.000 . 

7300 


46 

57 

7 

75 


500 ...... ^ - - ' * ^ 

750 


27 
33 
38 


12,000 .......... 


71 
03 



67 
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Tiblc C 2. SuncUrd Errors of CPS Estimalcd Perccnugcs: 1977 

tb^i ^.h^n^o out ot lOJ)) 
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• + 




»•. -1 


2^(3 , 


IJ 


! J 


2 A 


3,4 


3.9 


5130 . .... 


, . U,8 


1 2 


\J 


2*4 


2.8 


"M'J .. , . 


, = l}.t> 




\A 


2,0 


2J 


l.uOo .. , 


i)S 




\.2 


h7 


2.0 


J.MJO 


OA 


0.? 


!Xi 


1.4 


Kb 




0.3 




0.7 


IJ 


K2 


S.OOu 


UJ 


OA 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 








0.4 


0.6 


0.7 




U<2 


OJ 


0.4 




0.7 






OJ 


0.4 


OS 


O.'j 




u;2 


OJ 


OJ 


0J5 


0.0 



lliu^irjiiion of iHo computaiion of ihc standard error of an estimated number. 

lable A 3 o\ ifii^ n^port shows that in June 1977 there were 1,394,000 children 
orkler 3 *,eats ulJ ^aHosc nioiheis were eniplaved full linie. Using formula (2) and 
ihe appruptiate *\t " and ' h** parameter s Irom table C-4, the standard er r or ^ of the 
esiitnate is about 



'^t-0 .000202) 11,394,000)* ^ 3082 (1,394,0001 = 62,000 

rius nieans that the 6S-percenl contidL*nce inlL-rval tor !he uslimaied ruinibLM ot 
children undri 3 vears old whose niulhers were eniplo\L-d lull liniu is Irom 
1J32,000 to 1,456.000. The* 95 percLnU contidence intLTval is 1,270,000 to 
LSI 8,000. 

Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reliabilitv ol an estimated 
pertcntage, computed using sample data tor both numeraloi and denominator, 
depends upi'H both the si/e ot the percentage and the st/e ot the total upon which 
the percentage is based. Estimated percentages aie relaiivelv more reliable lhan 
the responding estimates ot the numerators ot the percentages, particular In it 
the percentages ate 50 percent or more. When the numerator and denominator ot 
Ihv peiteniage ate m ditterenl categories, use the factor or parameters trom table 
i > Mt ( I iind^aied b\ the numerator. The approximate standard error, t^(x.pi« 
an f^liuuited pciteniage can be obtained b\ use ot the tor mula 

Uj^^pl to t3i 

hi ir*i<, iMMriulj., I iu ihc apptnpiiate l^tlot liom table G3 and o Is the standard 
iHun Hii tin l aoviate troin table C 2 Allet nativek . standard errors mav be 

Mif.r La lijuriuUi n * .I«hI ..ippiung tnc .iMp»upri.ne laciur Uom ubk C-J dibo gUet, a 
sLmhIjUI errcu pa ar^j-.tMnJ«tKlU?H I A ^44.000 - t2,UU0. 
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Table C*3. "f" Factor) to be Applied to Tables C-1 and 02 to Approximate 
Standard Errors 



Tv pe of wh^r^ctenstic Value of f 

Empluvment, full time jnd part timc^ 
iJtcypjtiun of moihm jnJ thilJ cjrc 
at whilJren 

Total jrej^ jn J ffKtrupolitan arej^ by 

Youngrit chilJ ..................... 1.0 

Multiple children K4 
^Number of *komen ... 1.0 

Nunmetropoittan areas b> - 

> oungeit child . . ^ 1.2 

Number of %k omen ^ . 1.2 

t Juration of mother by Miultiplc thildjen . 1.6 

Famil> income bv 

Muhip)«J children „ 1,6 

NuHibei ol ^uHitM 1,1 

Mar«lal status ut ^nothur bV 

> ounjtesi child - . ^ .............. . 0.9 

Miurtibrrot ^i»nH*n 0.9 

MoU 1 1> estimate -klaridard errors for CPS data collected in 1958 and 19b5, multiply the 
above factors bv I. J 



Table C-A, Parameters for Direct Computation of Standard 
Errors of Estimated Numbers and Percentages 

Parameter<i 



pe ot characierHtic j b 

Hinploymeni, full tintc and par! time, 
occupation of muihers and child care 
of children 

Total areas and metropolitan areas by- 

N oungest child -O.OOOlO) 1541 

Multiple children ............... -0.000202 mi 

Number ot women ... .............. -O.OOOOT^ lS4t 

Nonmetropoiitan areas bv- 

Vounnesl child ..................... ^0.000152 l^JI'S 

Number of women -0.000023 2..U 2 

hdUcaiiOMol mother bv multiple children. ....... -0.000272 

Family income by - 

Multiple children --O.OOOIMH J770 

Number of women .............. ... ^0.000017 1721 

Marital status of mother by 

N oungcst child ...... . -0.000091 1389 

Number of women ........ -^0.000014 1389 

Note; To estima»i: standard errors tor CPS data collected in 1958 
and 1965. multiply the above parameters by 1.5. 
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appruximalod by formula fruni whjc^ v^undarJ crfor'* in table C-2 were 
calculated, direct cumputatiun Hill give more accurate results than use of the 
standard error tables and the factors. 

pi =Vj.p(100-pl i4) 

Here x ts the siife of the subclass ol children ur householders which is the base ot 
the percentage, p is the percentage (0 < p < lOUl, and b is the parameter in table 
CA as!>ociated with the particular type of characteristic in the numerator of the 
percentage. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error of a percentage. Table A-3 
shows that of the 1.394,000 children under 3 vears old whose mothers were 
employed tuil time, 29.9 percent were cared tor in the childS home. From table 
C4, the appropriate b parameter is 3082. Using formula (4), the approximate 
standard error' on an estimate of 29.9 percent is 



4 



, 394%Q (29.9) 170 J I ~ 2.2 percent 



Qjnsei^ucntly, the 68-perceni confidence interval lor the percentage ol children 
under 3 vears old whose mothers were employed full time and who were cared lor 
in their home is from 27.7 to 32 J percent. The 95 percent cuntidence interval is 
from 25.5 to 34.3 percent. 

Standard error of a difference. For a ditlerence between two sample estimates, 
the standard error is approximately equal to 

^(vy)"Y^^^^ 

where and g\ are the standard errors ot the estimates x and \; the esiiniates 
can be ot numbers, percents, ratios, etc. This will represent the actual standard 
errors tjuite accurately for the difference between iwt) esti males ot the same 
char.iLtersStic if) two different areas, or for the dittefente between separate and 
ur^torrelaied characteristics in the same area. It. however, there is a high positive 
inegativej correlation between the two characteristics, the tiurnula will ovei- 
estimate f unJerestimatej the true standard error. 

Illuiiraiion of the computation of the standard error of a difference. As stated 

earlier,, iabli^ A ^ ^hows that in 1977, 29.9 percent ot the cfiildren under 3 years 
old Whose Miutl)ei was emploU'd full time were cared for in the child's home. 
Lihie A ^ al»o sI^ha ^ that u\ )9b5, 46.0 percent ol the childten under 3 years old 



»LKiing kjrmuM U^c jppropnuie tjctar tram uble C-3 fl.4] and ublo the 
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^husc mother'* wcic cmi^hnei) lull lime (1,024,000) were cjred fur in the child's 
home. Thus, the app^reiH Jillefcnte between ifie 1965 and 1977 percenls is 16,1 
percent. Ubing formula 14) and the appropriate b parameter (3U82 x 1.5 4623) 
from table C-4. the appro vimate standard error on the 46X) percent h 33 percent. 
Theretore, Usmg formula (5K the standard error ut the estimated difference of 
16- 1 percent js about 



This fiieans that the 6S-p'jrcent confidence interval for the difference between the 
percent of children under 3 \ears old whose mothers were employed full time and 
who were cared tor in their homes in 1977 and in 1965 is from 12.1 to 20.1 
percent, and the 95'pefcent confidence inteival is from 8 J to 24.1 percent. 
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Appendix D. June 1977 
Supplemental Questionnaire 




